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proving  tliat  it  is  "Tlie  Aristocrat  of  Man  Made  Yarns” — this  time  in 
leading  kosiery  manufacturers  are  featuring  tke  quality  leaderskip  o: 


osiery. 
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lyo  print  fabric,  a  design  uxis  first  cut  in  a  block,  the 
surface  of  which  ivas  then  applied  to  the  color.  By  striking 
the  block  with  a  mallet  the  [xittern  was  transferred  to  the 
floth.  This  had  to  be  repeated  for  each  color  and  for  each 
diifdication  of  the  design. 


ou),  laborious  meth> 
od  which  had  originated 
in  China  in  the  9th  cen¬ 
tury  was  far  behind  other  phases  of 
the  textile  industry  which  had  pro¬ 
gressed  through  the  introduction  of 
continuous  operations.  Printing  took 
a  step  forward  in  1785  when  Thomas 
Bell  developed  cylinder  printing  and 
gave  continuous  movement  to  another 
step  in  textile  manufacture. 

He  engraved  a  pattern  around  the 


whole  circumference  of  the  cylinder 
and  over  its  entire  length.  It  was  then 
])laced  horizontally  in  a  press  and 
made  to  revolve  so  that  it  alternately 
passed  through  the  coloring  matter 
and  over  the  fabric  which  was  fed 
continuously  into  the  press. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  cylinder 
brought  efficiency  and  uniformity  to 
printing,  so  the  "thread-advancing” 
reel  developed  by  Industrial’s  engi¬ 
neers  brought  a  new  efficiency  and 


uniformity  to  rayon  yam  manufac¬ 
ture.  Over  banks  of  these  reels  used 
on  Industrial’s  "Continuous  process” 
machine,  SPUN-LO  yarn  is  spun, 
washed,  bleached,  treated,  dried  and 
twisted  in  continuous  operations  as  a 
single  thread.  Because  every  inch  of 
every  filament  receives  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  with  a  minimum  of  physical 
handling,  it  is  more  uniform  in  lustre, 
denier  and  strength  and  virtually  free 
from  knots  and  broken  filaments. 
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STABILIZATION  VERSUS  FREEZING 

TO  retailers  nlio  have  been  struggling 
with  the  OP  A  price  regulations,  there 
seems  to  be  the  suggestion  ot  some 
relief  in  the  tircumstances  attending  the  ap- 
|K>intment  of  ex-|udge  Byrnes  to  he  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Economic  Stabilization. 

It  is  plain— or  so  we  think— that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  directive  to  Mr.  Byrnes  does  not  con¬ 
template  any  “frozen”  level  of  wages,  salaries 
or  farm  prices.  The  effort  seems  to  be  to 
‘  stabilize”;  not  to  “freeze”. 

On  the  other  hand,  OPA  has  proceeded  to 
establish  price  ceilings  and  to  repeat  per¬ 
sistently  that  these  ceilings  “shall  not  be 
pierced”.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  one 
reason  for  this  frequent-  repetitign  that  ceil¬ 
ings  will  not  be  pierced  was  the  inner  convic¬ 
tion  of  Leon  Henderson  and  his  associates 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the  ceilings 
would  have  to  be  pierced. 

There  is  a  x  ast  difference  between  a  stabil¬ 
ized  price  level,  a  stabilized  economy  and 
a  frozen  price  level  or  economy.  When  we 
“stabilize”  a  thing  we  keep  it  within  control; 
we  eliminate  wild  and  erratic  action  and  this 
is  not  only  different  from  a  frozen  state  but  it 
is  also  vastly  wiser  and  better. 

And  so  it  seems  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  big  job  which  Mr.  Byrnes  has  undertaken 
is  one  of  “stabilizing”  and  not  of  “freezing”. 


It  seems  possible  that,  if  the  Administration 
now  is  thinking  in  terms  of  stabilization,  we 
may  at  some  early  date  expect  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  to  be  extended  to  prices.  Then  in  place 
of  the  freezing  of  prices  at  levels  which  are 
much  below  the  point  justified  by  purchasing 
|X)wer  and  which  do  not  coxer  costs,  we  may 
have  a  system  under  which  prices  are  not 
alloxved  to  get  out  of  control  but  one  in  xvhich 
they  may  move  upward  moderately  as  costs 
demand  such  upward  movement. 

There  may  be  some  good  reasons  which  are 
known  to  Washington  why  prices  should  be 
frozen  at  a  level  which  does  not  permit  the 
recapturing  of  cost  plus  a  living  margin,  while 
at  the  same  time  OPA  talks  of  the  possibility 
of  subsidies  to  help  offset  the  unnecessary 
squeeze  of  such  prices,  but  retailers  are  not 
likely  to  know  what  those  reasons  can  be. 

We  have  missed  no  opportunity  to  impress 
upon  retailers  the  great  importance  of  100% 
compliance  with  the  price  regulations  of  OP.A. 
We  wish  again  to  emphasize  that  importance. 
The  price  regulations  are  in  effect  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  they  must  be  obeyed. 
They  are  designed  to  prevent  inflation  and 
all  retailers  dread  inflation.  Therefore  the 
only  sensible  course  is  to  comply  fully  and 
cheerfully. 

However,  it  would  be  productive  of  greatly 
{Continued  on  page  8) 
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IN  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  sparkling  2-color  Chatham 
advertisements  reproduced  here  are 
going  to  appear  in  a  wide  list  of 
national  magazines... will  make  36, 
908,534  impressions  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public! 

These  advertisements  build- good 
will  for  Chatham  dealers  by  coop¬ 
erating  with  the  Government,  in 
offering  the  consuming  public  help¬ 
ful  hints  on  blanket  care. 

In  addition,  they  are  designed  to 
support  the  almost  normal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  civilian  Chatham  Blankets. 

You  will  notice  that  the  adver¬ 
tisements  highlight  the  Chatham 
Informative  Label  to  help  Mrs. 
America  keep  her  Consumer’s 
Pledge  to  “buy  carefully,  take  good 
care  of  the  things  you  have”.  It 
will  pay  you  to  support  the  adver¬ 
tising  by  featuring  this  label  in 
your  store. 


Just  look  at  the  array  of  magazines  the  new  Chatham 
advertising  campaign  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  1  Each 
of  these  publications  is  a  whale  of  a  reason  to  feature 
and  push  Chatham  Blankets  in  your  store! 


That’s  the  number 
of  reader  impressions 
this  enlarged  magazine 
list  gives  the  new 
Chatham  campaign  ! 
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Chatham's  unusual  new  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  performs  a  wartime 
service  that  will  stimulate  good  will  for 
Chatham  dealers  all  over  America! 


Awarded  to  Cliathain  Mfg.  Co.  for 
“high  achievement  in  production'’. 
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EX’S  ARGUE 


increased  confidence  it  we  could  feel  that 
henceforth  OPA,  after  its  initial  months  of 
experience,  would  come  to  the  same  point 
which  Congress  and  the  President  have 
reached  and  now  would  strive  for  stabiliza¬ 
tion  instead  of  price  freezing. 

So  long  as  prices  are  kept  under  control,  so 
long  as  they  are  not  permitted  to  run  away, 
there  can  be  no  real  danger  of  price  inflation. 

price  level  which  is  fair  and  reasonable, 
which  covers  costs  and  allows  a  living  margin, 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  frozen  level  with 
subsidies  to  make  up  what  should  be  covered 
by  prices. 

HABIT  DIES  HARD! 

I  ESS  than  thirty  days  ago  we  should  ha\e 
been  willing  to  lay  a  good  round  bet 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  in  the  near 
future  of  ^V^PB  issuing  any  order  to  control 
retail  and  wholesale  inventories. 

Since  then  considerable  doubt  has  been  cast 
upon  the  matter  by  reason  of  stories  which  are 
current  in  the  markets.  If  these  stories  come 
to  us  we  may  be  sure  they  also  reach  the 
officials  in  Washington. 

For  obvious  reasons  we  will  not  repeat  the 
stories  tve  hear.  W^e  have  no  facts,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  rather  general  impression  that 
the  buying  rush  is  on  again. 

What  precipitated  it  this  time,  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  suspect  it  probably  has  been 
induced,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  statements 
from  Washington  that  the  supplies  of  “luxury 
goods”  will  be  sharply  restricted  after  the  first 
of  the  year. 

It  is  one  of  the  tragic  mistakes  of  our  war 
effort  up  to  this  time  that  it  seems  impossible 
for  anyone  in  Washington  to  have  a  thought 
without  seeking  the  channels  of  ptiblicity  to 
blare  it  forth  to  the  whole  country.  As  a  re- 
sidt  we  have  had  a  series  of  the  most  amazing 
contradictions  that  coidd  well  be  imagined. 
The  rubber  situation  is  a  case  in  jx)int.  We 
have  had  it  from  a  dozen  different  officials. 
There  will  be  no  tires  for  civilian  cars!  There 


will  be  tires  for  civilian  cars  in  l!14l!  Fhe 
government  will  take  the  tires  from  civilian 
tars!  There  is  no  rubber!  There  is  jtlenty 
of  rubber!  .\nd,  at  long  last— there  will  be 
tires  and  recajjs  for  civilian  cars  for  essential 
use!  Rubber  is  only  one  of  the  things  about 
which  these  contradictory  statements  have 
a|)peared.  If  the  purpose  is  to  confuse  the 
public  hopelessly  and  shake  their  confideiut' 
in  these  government  spokesmen,  the  effort 
seems  likely  to  be  successful. 

WMiatever  the  cause,  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  the  buying  rush  has  again  started  and 
we  are  afraid  that,  unless  the  majority  of  the 
nation’s  retailers  have  felt  the  necessity  (»t 
practicing  some  wholesome  restraint,  there 
will  be  an  inventory  order. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  should  be  so.  WlMi 
has  been  patient  and  \ery  reasonable.  Re¬ 
tailers  have  had  ample  warning  and  if  thev 
have  failed  to  heed  the  warning  they  will  have 
only  themselves  to  blame. 

We  have  ventured  to  take  the  position 
throughout  this  inventory  discussion  that 
retailers  could  control  themselves  far  better 
and  more  wisely  than  a  government  bureau 
could  control  them,  but  apparently  the  habits 
of  competition  die  hard. 

When  a  resource  says:— “You  had  better 
take  it  notv  or  you  will  not  get  it”,  the  retailer 
conjures  up  a  picture  of  his  store  without 
merchandise  and  then  closes  his  eyes  and  takes 
a  chance,  .\nything  to  get  the  merchandise! 
This  is,  in  most  cases,  not  a  matter  which 
involves  ethics.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  must 
recognize  that  the  retailer  has  volunteered 
to  serve  the  needs  of  a  large  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  who  look  to  him  for  merchandise  and 
to  fail  to  make  preparation  for  such  service 
would  be  a  breach  of  trust  which  soon  would 
put  the  retailer  out  of  business. 

In  retailing,  as  in  all  other  callings,  there 
are  varying  degrees  of  alertness  and  efficiency 
and  ordinarily  there  is,  and  there  should  be, 
no  obligation  upon  “the  man  diligent  in  his 
business”  to  delay  his  preparations  to  serve 
until  his  slower  competitors  have  caught  up 
with  him.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  us  that  no 
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moral  obliquity  can  be  associated  with  the 
simple  act  of  providing  against  the  future. 

However,  and  here  is  the  big  point,  the 
nation  is  engaged  in  a  great  war  and  those 
in  whose  hands  responsibility  and  authority 
have  been  placed  have  asked  that  retailers 
do  not  try  to  hog  the  markets  and  that  their 
inventories  shall  be  kept  conservatively  in 
line  with  sales. 

Despite  the  established  practice  in  retailing 
of  anticipating  future  needs  on  the  basis  of 
the  current  outlook  we  cannot  feel  that  this 
is  an  unreasonable  request.  This  is  a>time 
when  no  practice  of  business  may  be  regarded 
as  sacred,  and  not  to  be  touched,  if  and 
when  the  war  need  requires  change. 

There  can  be  no  (piestion  of  the  jx)wers 
of  the  government  for  the  period  of  the 
emergency  and,  no  matter  how  unthinkable 
l  etailers  may  consider  any  demand  of  the  war 
agencies,  they  must  recognize  that  that  de¬ 
mand  can,  and  probably  will,  be  enforced. 

We  have  hoped  that  all  retailers  woidd 
recognize  these  simple  facts  and  so  comport 
themselves  willingly  and  graciously  that  our 
trade  might  escape  with  the  minimum  of 
necessary  regulation. 

WITH  APOLOGIES  TO  THE  UNDERTAKER 

E  have  often  wondered  what  the 
outlook  of  the  undertaker  must  be. 
If  we  had  a  friend  who  was  an  under¬ 
taker,  we  have  wondered,  would  he,  in  spite 
of  our  friendship,  be  constrained  by  the  needs 
of  his  business  to  look  upon  us  as  a  pros¬ 
pective  opportunity?  We  do  not  mean  to 
asperge  the  undertaker,  who,  of  course,  is  not 
different  from  other  men,  but  we  cannot 
resist  the  analogy. 

The  thought  obtrudes  itself  when  we  think 
of  the  stories  of  lavish  preparation  which 
some  of  the  estimable  gentlemen  in  Wash¬ 
ington  seem  to  wish  to  make  to  give  the 
smaller  retailers  of  the  country  a  fancy 
funeral. 

Any  man  who  can  face  facts  knows  that 
war  means  casualties  and  they  will  not  all 


be  on  the  held  of  battle.  Without  doubt,  as 
the  war  continues,  the  pressure  on  all  civilian 
enterprise  will  increase.  As  in  countries 
which  have  been  longer  in  the  war,  a  lot  of 
retailers  may  have  to  go  out  of  business.  We 
know  that  but  we  think  that  to  bring  it  too 
sharply  and  frequently  into  the  picture  is  to 
encourage  a  spirit  of  defeatism  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  destructive. 

American  retailers  are  like  other  Ameri¬ 
cans— like  the  men  who  go  into  the  .Army  and 
the  Navy.  They  know  the  possibilities  and 
they  will  meet  them  like  Americans  when  the 
time  comes.  In  place  of  folding  their  hands 
and  preparing  for  death,  however,  the  small 
retailers  will  give  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  will  fight  to  keep  alive  and  to 
serve  their  communities. 

If  the  men  in  government  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  small  retailers  let 
them  do  what  they  can  to  give  those  retailers 
a  lighting  chance  for  life,  instead  of  a  fancy 
funeral.  The  retailer— large  or  small— needs 
a  supply  of  merchandise  more  than  any  other 
thing.  W'ith  that  assured  he  can  and  will  hght 
out  his  own  destiny.  He  does  not  want 
government  subsidies.  He  is  a  self-respecting, 
independent  fellow— the  small  retailer.  He 
has  been  able  for  many  years  to  maintain 
himself  in  the  most  competitive  of  all  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Regarding  the  supply  of  merchandise  for 
civilian  uses,  we  suspect  the  same  unconscious 
spirit  of  defeatism  is  being  applied  in  that 
direction.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
greatest  quantities  of  goods  for  civilian  use 
fjossible  without  in  any  way  restricting  the 
war  effort,  are  being  produced. 

Instead  of  this  favorite  national  sport  of 
seeing  how  many  may  be  picked  for  the  cold 
hand  of  death,  we  suggest  that  the  influential 
ones  in  Washington  realize  that  there  is  much 
that  can  be  done  to  speed  up  the  production 
of  consumer  goods  without  interfering  in 
the  slightest  with  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  sane  and  constructive 
attitude  in  this  field  would  unquestionably 
help  the  war  effort. 
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*  A  valuable  man  in  any  orchestra 
is  the  player  who,  in  a  pinch,  can 
play  other  instruments  besides  his 
own.  Because  his  second  instnunent 
is  often  one  of  the  horns,  they  say 
he  ^'doubles  in  brass.” 

A  valuable  machine  in  these  days 
of  priorities,  manpower,  wage,  hour 
and  allied  problems  is  the  National 
Accounting'Bookkeeping  Machine 
that  can  do  other  jobs  in  addition  to 
its  regular  work.  Unable  to  get  more 
Nationab  for  additional  mechaniza* 
tion,  many  institutions  have  found  that 
their  present  Nationab  can  do  the 
additional  work! 

How  about  yours?  Additional 
operations,  new  short  cuts,  combina¬ 
tion  operations  that  will  save  you  man¬ 
power,  time  and  supplies  are  possible 
.  .  .  and  the  National  representative 
b  specially  trained  to  uncover  these 
possibilities.  Call  him  in  and  get 
hb  suggestions. 

And,  above  all,  see  that  your 
Nationals  "keep  fit”!  They’ll  serve 
you  longer  with  regular  inspection  and 
timely  repairs  (with  standard  parts) 
by  our  factory-trained  servicemen. 

In  these  times.  National  service  is 
devoted  to  one  job:  seeing  that  every 
National  you  have  b  doing  everything 
it  can  to  help  you  through. 


TUI  ftUUIfIN 
OCTOm;  1943 


O.  P.  A.  Readies  for  Action 
to  Cut  Customer  Services 

By  Geomce  Plant 

Manager,  N.RJ).G.A.  Management  Groups 


RESTRICTIONS  IN  THE 
MAKING 

These  are  fhe  initial  proposals 
of  the  O.P.A.  Committee  on 
Wartime  Economies  for  Retail¬ 
ers,  supplemented  by  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  retailers  and  associa¬ 
tion  executives  called  into  con¬ 
ference.  O.P.A.  has  been  very 
thorough — the  recommendations 
cover  everything  from  returned 
goods  to  suburban  phone  calls. 

To  what  extent  the  final  pro¬ 
gram  submitted  to  the  Division 
of  Retail  Trades  and  Services 
will  reflect  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  those  of  the  Special 
Committees  appointed  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  forecast.  The  final 
program  was  expected  to  be 
completed  and  submitted  to 
O.P.A.  during  October.  Nobody 
knows,  of  course,  how  fast  the 
Retail  Trades  and  Services  Di¬ 
vision  will  act  upon  the  report, 
nor  which  regulations  will  be 
made  mandatory  and  which  per¬ 
missive. 


TO  aid  in  tlie  conservation  ot 
both  materials  and  manpower 
under  the  changing  civilian 
economy,  a  two-day  conference  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  OPA’s  Re¬ 
tail  I  ratles  and  Services  Division 
and  the  Industry  Council  was  held 
in  W'ashington  on  September  29th 
aiul  30th.  It  considered  customer 
services  now  rendered  by  stores 
which  might  be  regidated,  restrict¬ 
ed  or  eliminated  during  the  present 
emergency  with  a  view  to  helping 
retailers  reduce  their  cost  of  doing 
business,  thus  affording  them  some 
relief  from  the  “stpieeze”  of  price 
ceilings. 

I'he  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  J.  M.  Johnson,  Chairman  of 
OP.'V’s  Committee  on  Wartime 
Economies  for  Retailers  and  vice- 
president  of  the  }.  C.  Penney  Com¬ 
pany  and  was  opened  by  brief  com¬ 
ments  from  Leon  Henderson,  Louis 
Harris,  (diairman  of  OPA’s  Indus¬ 
try  Council  and  Merle  Fainsod,  Di¬ 
rector  of  OPA’s  Retail  Trades  and 
•Services  Division. 

Tentative  Program  Offered 

Mr.  Johnson  distributed  copies 
of  a  35-page  program  outlining  the 
results  of  his  committee’s  study  on 
which  he  solicited  the  views,  com¬ 
ments  and  recommendations  of 
some  50  specially  invited  retailers 
and  retail  association  executives 
from  all  branches  of  the  retail  in¬ 


dustry.  riiis  report  was  divided  in¬ 
to  three  basic  sections  as  follows: 

1.  I'hose  services  (so-called  non- 
essential)  which  should  be  regu¬ 
lated. 

Included  under  this  were  returns, 
approval  selling,  delivery  restric¬ 
tions,  C.O.D.’s,  gift  wrappings, 
Christmas  displays,  layaways  or  will- 
calls  and  activities  of  a  sales  pro¬ 
motion  character  such  as  style 
shows,  instruction  courses,  parades, 
etc. 

2.  Essential  services  which  should 
Ije  curtailed  subject  to  coopera¬ 
tive  retail  acceptance,  such  as 
store  open  hours,  window  and 
internal  display,  free  suburban 
telephone  service,  and  repairs 
and  service  departments. 

3.  Retail  services  and  practices 
which  may  lie  adjusted  by  indi¬ 
vidual  internal  management. 

This  section  proposed  certain 
management  economies  stores  could 
make  individually  in  their  own  in¬ 
ternal  operation  as  a  further  means 
of  reducing  expenses,  action  on 
which  is  of  course  entirely  volun¬ 
tary. 

At  the  outset  is  was  announced 
that  the  extent  to  which  some  of 
these  regulations,  if  approved, 
would  be  mandatory  or  merely  per¬ 
missive  in  character  was  yet  to  be 
decided.  In  view  of  the  conflicting 


GIVE  UP  AIR 
CONDITIONING 

if  Following  a  meeting  in  Neiv  York 
last  month  of  representatives  of  20 
stores  from  one  area  bounded  by 
and  including  Washington,  Balti¬ 
more,  Boston,  Des  Moines  and  St. 
Louis,  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Di¬ 
rector  of  WPB’s  Conservation  Divi¬ 
sion,  announced  the  following  stores 
had  agreed  to  give  up  for  use  in  war 
production  factories  parts  or  all  of 
their  air-cooling  equipment:  Fa¬ 
mous  Barr,  St.  Louis;  Girnbel  Bros., 
New  York;  Joseph  Horne,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit; 
Hutzler  Bros.,  Baltimore;  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  New  York;  The  May 
Co.,  Cleveland;  James  McCreery  & 
Co.,  New  York;  Sears,  Roebuck  ir 
Co.,  Washington;  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller,  St.  Louis;  Younker  Bros., 
Bros.,  Inc.,  Des  .Moines. 

USED  HOSIERY 

if  All  stocks  of  used  nylon  hosiery 
have  been  frozen  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  by  WPB.  Used  silk  hosiery 
had  already  been  frozen.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation  will  purchase  the  mate¬ 
rial,  which  is  used  in  powder  bags. 

FREEZING  OF  WAGES 
AND  SALARIES 

if  The  President’s  directive  makes  a 
sharp  distinction  between  “wages” 
and  “salaries,”  insofar  as  “wage” 
increases  are  to  be  restricted  juith- 
out  respect  to  the  amount  of  wages 
received,  while  “salary”  increases  are 
to  be  prohibited  above  the  $5,000 
level  only.  Actual  definition  of  the 
terms  “wages”  and  “salaries”  has  not 
been  made.  “At  present,”  says  a  spe¬ 
cial  bulletin  from  Lew  Hahn,  “it  is 
our  understanding  that  in  the  case 
of  salaries  which  are  under  $5,000 
and  which  are  paid  weekly,  semi¬ 
monthly  or  monthly,  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  any  special  authorization  to 
make  increases  of  pay  to  such  em¬ 
ployees.  ...  The  exact  situation 
probably  cannot  be  known  until  the 
new  body  [Economic  Stabilization] 
has  been  in  existence  long  enough  to 
have  threshed  out  some  of  these 
points  and  issued  interpretations.” 


opinions,  special  coinmiiiees  were 
appointed  which  studied  the  prob¬ 
lem  further  in  evening  meetings 
and  reported  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  back  to  the  conference  on  the 
second  day. 

Mr.  Johnson  announced  at  the 
end  of  the  conference  that  his  di¬ 
vision  would  consider  the  testimony 
developed  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  the  various  commit¬ 
tees  in  relation  to  his  original  pro- 
|)osed  program.  He  would  submit 
a  recommended  program  of  action 
based  upon  this  analysis  to  Dr. 
Merle  Fainsod  as  chief  of  the  Retail 
Trades  and  Services  Division  of 
OP.\.  It  was  pointed  out  that  part 
of  the  program  dealing  with  deliv¬ 
ery  restrictions  would  be  referred 
to  the  Office  of  Defense  I'ranspor- 
tation  within  whose  province  now 
falls  the  regulation  of  deliveries  by 
motor  vehicles. 

While  we  discuss  briefly  the  regu¬ 
lations  initially  proposed  in  Mr. 
Johnson’s  program,  the  subsequent 
recommendations  or  revisions  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  special  committees  ap¬ 
pointed  and  pertinent  comments 
made  by  those  attending  during  the 
discussion,  it  is  emphasized  that 
these  proposals  are  highly  tentative 
pending  the  final  action  of  Mr. 
Johnson  and  his  associates. 

Returned  Goods 

The  initial  proposal  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  returns  of  merchandise  and 
approval  selling  was  that  stores 
could  not  accept  returns,  exchanges 
and  issue  refunds  and  credits  on 
customer  merchandise  unless  it  was 
(a)  defective  or  imperfect,  (b)  de¬ 
livered  in  error  (error  meaning 
store  fault  in  a  broad  sense) ,  (c) 
if  it  fails  to  give  proper  service,  (d) 
if  wrong  size,  shape  or  color  when 
bought  by  one  purchaser  and  sent 
to  another,  and  (e)  only  when  re¬ 
turned  within  six  days  after  receipt 
by  the  customer.  Further,  that  if 
error,  defect  or  imperfection  is  dis¬ 
covered  before  the  merchandise 
was  put  in  use,  it  may  be  returned. 
If  discovered  afterwards,  retailers 
can  make  their  usual  adjustment 
based  on  regular  store  policy.  Al¬ 
tered  merchandise,  custom-made 
merchandise  or  goods  cut  from  the 
bolt  cannot  be  returned  except  if 
defective  or  not  made  as  ordered. 
Sales  made  on  approval  basis  are 
to  be  prohibited. 


rile  special  committee  recom¬ 
mended  the  following  projxised 
regulations  on  which  they  consider 
a  mandatory  order  desirable  but 
probably  not  enforceable  and  con¬ 
sequently  should  be  endorsed  by 
O.P.A.  as  standard  return  practice 
and  applied  on  a  “permissive" 
basis. 

1 .  Merchaiulise  may  not  be  sent  on 
approval. 

2.  Merchandise  cannot  be  accepted 
by  the  store  except  when  de- 
li\ered  in  error  or  unless  imper¬ 
fect  or  defective,  and  when  re¬ 
turned  within  six  days  after  re¬ 
ceipt  by  the  customer  if  not 
worn  or  used. 

3.  Merchandise  used  and  worn  can 
lie  returned  only  for  defects  or 
imperfections. 

4.  Furniture  can  be  returned  it 
not  found  suitable  as  to  color, 
design,  etc.  after  receipt  in  the 
customer’s  home  but  must  be 
returned  within  a  period  of 
fifteen  (15)  days. 

5.  Merchandise  purchased  by  one 
and  sent  to  another  as  a  gift  is 
subject  to  exchange  only  and 
not  to  refunds  or  credits. 

6.  Altered  merchandise  or  custom 
ordered  merchandise,  or  goods 
cut  from  a  Ixilt  cannot  be  re¬ 
turned  except  if  defective  or 
not  as  ordered. 

Gift  Wrapping 

The  government  proposal  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  general  premise  that 
stores  shall  discontinue  the  use  of 
special  or  extra  wrapping  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  deliver  the  article  purchased 
to  the  consumer  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion,  but  it  provided  that  retailers 
shall  continue  to  package  merchan¬ 
dise  where  packaging  is  regularly 
required  so  long  as  the  materials 
are  available.  Special  wrappings 
should  be  avoided  and  stores  oper¬ 
ating  special  service  departments 
making  charges  for  gift  wrapping 
can  continue  to  do  so  and  those 
who  were  not  charging  in  March 
may  be  permitted  to  do  so  now. 

The  special  committee  proposed 
that  beginning  in  1943  there  should 
not  be  gift  wrapping  of  any  kind 
but  that  stores  should  sell  to  the 
customer  gift  and  holiday  boxes, 
materials  and  special  wrappings, 
leaving  it  to  the  customer  to  per¬ 
form  her  own  manual  wrapping 
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servilf.  For  the  balance  ol  the  year 
the  (onniiittee  recominendctl  that 
stores  be  j^erinitted  to  continue  to 
proxitle  giit  wrapping  services  so 
long  as  the-  materials  are  not  ap¬ 
preciably  higher  in  quality  or  more 
expensive  than  that  normally  used. 

Christmas  Decorations 

File  government  proposed  that 
expentlitures  for  Cdiristmas  and 
other  special  displays  including 
both  labor  and  materials  should  be 
rethieed  by  50%  over  that  expended 
in  19-11,  and  that  annual  expendi¬ 
tures  under  hfty  dollars  in  amount 
were  not  subject  to  this  regulation. 

Fhe  special  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  beginning  in  1943  the 
total  expenditure  made  lor  such 
Christmas  and  other  special  holiday 
tletorations  should  not  exceed 
.50‘'j,  in  cost  of  the  materials  (only) 
of  the  dollar  expenditures  made  in 
1911,  and  that  for  the  balance  of 
this  year,  the  monthly  expenditures 
lor  sitch  decorations  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  50%  of  the  monthly  expendi¬ 
tures  made  in  1941.  It  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  those  stores  w’hich  have 
already  bought  all  of  their  Christ¬ 


mas  display  materials  would  use 
them,  but  stores  yet  to  purchase 
such  displays  would  restrict  them¬ 
selves  to  50%  expenditure  over  last 
year’s  practice. 

Layaways  and  Will-Calls 

()P.\  originally  proposed  a  de¬ 
posit  of  20%  on  layaway  or  will- 
call  purchase  under  S40;  a  deposit 
of  S8  on  layaway  purchases  from 
S40  to  S80  in  value;  and  at  least  a 
10*'^  deposit  on  purchases  of  more 
than  S80.  It  provided  that  if  more 
than  31  days  lapsed  betw’een  pay¬ 
ments  on  merchandise  held  by  the 
store,  the  store  might  return  the 
merchandise  to  stock.  Finally,  it 
provided  that  all  payments  for  such 
layaways  be  completed  within  a 
four-months  period. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject 
conhrmed  the  necessity  of  operating 
layaway  and  will-call  systems.  There 
was  naturally  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  maximum  time 
which  different  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise  should  be  held.  Much  varia¬ 
tion  also  was  reported  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


DO  NOT  ADVERTISE 
UNRATIONED  FOOTWEAR 

if  OPA  is  concerned  oi'er  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  rationing  of  the  six 
heavy  types  of  rubber  footwear  will 
start  a  public  rusll  to  buy  the  foot¬ 
wear  xuhich  is  still  unrationed,  and 
has  asked  retailers  not  to  advertise 
the  unrationed  footivenr.  Abnormal 
buying  would  undoubtedly  lead  to 
ftniher  rationing  regulations. 

FUR  GARMENT  PRICING 

★  Revised:  methods  by  which  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  may  be  determined  for 
categories  of  xvomen’s  fur  garments 
not  sold  during  the  last  selling  sea¬ 
son  elitninate  the  necessity  for  ap¬ 
plying  to  OPA  in  such  cases. 
Amendment  2  to  MPR  178  provides 
“self-executing”  formulas,  xehich  in 
general  apply  to  the  cost  of  the 
seller  the  lowest  percentage  markup 
established  under  the  regulation  for 
a  garment  of  the  same  classification. 
“CAassipcation”  refers  simply  to  the 
nalure  of  the  garment— coat,  jacket, 
muff,  etc.  “Category”  further  de¬ 
fines  the  garment  as  to  kind  of  skin, 
geographical  origin  of  fur;  size 
ranges  (misses’,  xeomen’s,  etc.) 


Variation  on  the  Branch  Store  Theme — Gimbels,  Atlantic  City 


When  the  War  Department  began  taking  over  Atlantic  This  is  the  friendly  Officers’  Reception 

City  hotels  Gimbels  promptly  installed  a  Military  Room.  There  is  a  workroom  on  the 

Store  in  a  small  white  house  on  the  boardwalk.  premises  and  expert  Gimbel  tailors 

This  is  the  Equipment  R<K)m  and  Post  Exchange.  are  on  the  job  to  make  alterations. 
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Many  windows  this 
year  will  have  the 
outright  warlike  at¬ 
mosphere  given  by 
promotions  of  gift 
accessories  for  service 
men,  as  in  this  1941 
window  of  Kauf- 
mann’s,  Pittsburgh. 


Problem:  Shall  Christmas,  1942 
Be  Realistic  or  Escapist? 


SHOULD  it  be  old  fashioned 
in  theme  or  should  it  bring 
the  war  conspicuously  into 
the  picture?  That  seems  to  be  the 
burning  question  in  the  minds  of 
sales  promotion  men  throughout 
the  country  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  creating  the 
themes  upon  which  promotional 
campaigns  will  be  built. 

Evidently  it  is  not  an  easy  deci¬ 
sion  to  make  for  the  score  stands 
about  fifty-fifty  in  the  opinion  of 
more  than  four  hundred  retailers 
who  have  been  asked  this  question. 
There  are  interesting  comments 
coming  from  both  sides;  those  who 
stick  to  the  old  fashioned  Christ¬ 
mas  contend  that  jjeople  should  be 
given  ,every  opportunity  to  forget 
the  grief  of  war  for  a  few  days,  if 
such  a  thing  is  possible:  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence  is  the  feeling 
that  we  are  in  a  war  and  the  more 
war-conscious  our  country  becomes 
the  sooner  we  shall  win.  So  there 
you  are!  Take  your  pick! 

It  seems  to  me  that  come  what 


may  it  will  be  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility  to  ignore  completely  the  war 
in  this  year’s  Christmas  promotion. 
Certainly  the  very  merchandise 
from  which  a  good  portion  of 
sales  volume  is  to  be  expected  will 
be  those  items  suitable  for  men 
and  women  in  the  service.  “Reason 
why”  copy  will  tell  of  quality,  prac¬ 
ticability  and  serviceability  of  mer¬ 
chandise  gifts  probably  more  than 
ever  before,  bringing  our  national 
crisis  to  the  fore.  Special  sections 
within  stores  and  displays  in  win¬ 
dows  featuring  soldiers’  and  sailors’ 
gift  items  will  almost  of  necessity- 
have  to  assume  a  patriotic  flavor. 

The  promotion  of  bonds  and 
stamps  will  play  an  important  role 
in  Christmas  gift  giving.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  “natural”  ways  by 
which  the  war  will  .surely  creep  into 
the  Christmas  picture. 

How-ever,  insofar  as  over-all 
themes  and  atmosphere  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  now  the  job  of  stores 
to  attempt  to  find  out  how-  the  cus¬ 
tomer  feels  and  to  promote  accord¬ 


ingly. 

It  doesn’t  .seem  likely  that  even 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
engaged  in  the  toughest  war  in  our 
history  that  customers  would  want 
or  expect  that  traditions  and  at¬ 
mosphere  long  associated  with  the 
greatest  celebration  of  all  be  com¬ 
pletely  cast  aside  and  that  stores 
take  on  an  attitude  of  grimness.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  would  appear 
that  our  present  difficulties  might 
strengthen  the  contention  of  those 
who  believe  that  this  Christmas 
should  be  an  “old  fashioned”  one. 

The  spirit  of  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  has  always  brought  family  and 
friends  closer  together  emotionally. 
■So  also  have  national  emergencies 
which  upset  the  normal  lives  and 
serenity  of  people.  This  year  we 
are  observing  the  Christmas  season 
in  war  time. 

Millions  of  men  know  that  they 
will  be  in  there  fighting  before  an¬ 
other  Christmas  rolls  around. 
Millions  of  parents  know  that  in 
the  year  ahead  their  sons  may  be 
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By  Richard  G.  Mkvbohm 
Manager,  Safes  Promotion  Dh'ision 


Last  year  Franklin 
Simon,  New  York, 
heightened  its  dra¬ 
matization  of  child¬ 
hood’s  perpetual  joy 
in  Christmas  by 
sketching  it  against 
the  portentous  1941 
background;  “The 
people  of  this  be¬ 
loved  country  .  . .  are 
unshakeably  deter¬ 
mined  that  the 
American  tradition 
shall  be  passed  on 
unsullied  to  their 
(hildren  and  their 
children’s  children.’’ 


■A  1941  window  of  G.  Fox 
&  (Joiiipany  expressed  a 
deliberate  nostalgia  in  this 
scene,  dated  1847,  from  the 
store’s  own  history. 
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called  upon  to  face  extreme  clang¬ 
ers.  This  may  be  their  last  “real” 
Christmas  until  this  war  ends.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
they  will  want  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  they  will  look  forward  to  a 
Christmas  which  abounds  in  the 
traditional  Yuletide  sentiment.  Of 
course,  if  the  war  should  suddenly 
take  a  turn  necessitating  the  active 
participation  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  in  large  scale  battles 
costing  the  lives  of  great  numbers, 
the  chances  are  that  whatever 
stores  do  will  mean  little. 

But  barring  such  a  possibility,  it 
would  seem  that  this  year  the  tradi¬ 
tional  or,  as  it  is  more  often  called, 
the  “old  fashioned’’  Christmas 
should  be  very  much  in  place. 

This  does  not  imply  that  our  war 
effort  or  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war 
can  be  completely  ignored.  Hom¬ 
age  must  be  paid  to  those  men  in 
the  serv’ice  who  are  giving  their  all 
that  America  can  continue  to  enjoy 
a  Merry  Christmas  in  the  future 
years.  The  maintenance  of  the 
Christmas  tradition  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  which  they  are  fighting 
this  war.  As  long  as  its  keeping 
is  not  detrimental  to  the  war  effort 
it  seems  logical  that  it  shoidd  be 
kept  alive. 

More  Emphasis  on  Interior 
Display  Inevitable 

Though  probably  not  quite  as 
elaborate  as  in  former  years,  win¬ 
dow  and  interior  displays  will  still 
sparkle  with  gayety  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  as  heretofore.  Santa  Claus  and 
his  reindeer,  fairy  tale  characters, 
clowns,  circuses  and  children’s 
marionette  shows  are  still  on  the 
list  of  attractions  to  be  used  to 
bring  children  and  their  parents  to 
stores. 

War  restrictions  Avill  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  many  outdoor  store  and 
community  celebrations.  AVhile 
street  parades  which  have  played 
such  an  important  role  in  many 
cities  celebrating  the  opening  of  the 
Christmas  season  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  taboo,  certainly  the  ra¬ 
tioning  of  gas  and  rubber  w’ill  tend 
to  limit  the  size  and  variety  of  its 
attractions.  Manpnjwer  will  have  to 
take  the  place  of  automotive  power. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  many  stores 
will  risk  the  ire  of  citizens  of  the 
community  by  using  gas  and 


rubber  on  such  so-called  non-essen¬ 
tials  as  parades,  especially  as  these 
same  citizens  have  Ijeen  receiving 
curtailed  service  from  stores  by  way 
of  fewer  deliveries;  in  addition  to 
having  been  asked  to  carry  small 
packages  to  save  tires  and  gas. 

Not  only  in  dim-out  areas,  but 
also  in  war  industry  areas  night  at¬ 
tractions  calling  for  brilliant  light¬ 
ing  effects  will  be  fewer.  In  the 
dim-out  areas,  army  regulations 
prevent  the  usage  of  the  brilliant 
windoAvs  of  the  past.  In  certain 
war  industry  areas  conserAation  of 
poAver  Avill  call  for  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  festoons  of  lights  along 
streets  and  highways  and  lighted 
community  Christmas  trees.  Cer¬ 
tain  communities  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  street  light  standards  and 
in  place  of  the  usual  huge,  Avell 
lighted  community  tree,  smaller 
trees  and  other  seasonal  foliage  Avill 
be  placed  under  these  standards. 
But  it  also  means  a  switch  to  a 
more  vigorous  promotion  of  day¬ 
time  activities. 

Merchants’  associations  are  rent¬ 
ing  movie  theatres  in  which  to  hold 
free  all-day  circuses  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Santa  Claus  Avill  hand  out 
Christmas  candies  in  the  public- 
square  during  the  daytime. 

Interior  promotion  Avill  have  to 
supplant  window  display  in  those 
stores  which  open  at  night  and  de¬ 
pend  u{>on  night  sho|)pers  for  a 
gocxl  portion  of  their  fnisiness  in 
the  dim-out  areas.  This  might  also 
mean  more  forceful  advertising  to 
OA’ercome  the  possible  loss  of  draAV- 
ing  poAver  Avhich  attractive  AvitidoAv 
displays  have  given  to  these  stores 
in  past  seasons. 

Advertising  and 
Merchandise  Promotions 

Fully  realizing  that  retailitig  is 
still  a  Aery  competitive  business, 
most  stores  are  planning  to  spend 
pretty  nearly  as  much  money  on 
advertising  and  promotioti  as  last 
year.  Not  because  it  is  necessary 
to  urge  people  to  “buy”  during  the 
Christmas  season,  but  because  it  is 
essential  to  tell  them  constantly 
where  they  may  satisfy  their  Avants 
and  needs  most  satisfactorily. 

This  year  above  all  years,  sound 
and  careful  planning  of  merchan¬ 
dise  promotions  is  necessary.  With 
the  tremendous  rise  in  purchasing 
|x>wer  in  many  sections  of  the 


country,  it  Avould  seem  logical  that 
the  demand  for  higher  priced  units 
Avould  show  an  increase.  To  offset 
this  to  a  certain  degree,  however, 
is  the  w'idespread  publicity  given  to 
conservation,  impending  taxes,  and 
war  bonds  and  stamps.  A  careful 
check  on  sales  records  of  the  fall 
season  should  be  very  much  in 
order  before  planning  for  high 
priced  merchandise  promotions. 
In  addition  it  should  also  lx*  re¬ 
membered  that,  in  good  times  or 
bad,  customers  are  ahvays  inter¬ 
ested  in  values. 

Gift  Servicing 

With  serious  service  problems 
(onfronting  retailers  liecause  of 
shortages  in  sales  personnel  and 
the  lack  of  trained  employees,  in¬ 
formative  copy  in  advertising, 
counter  cards  and  merchandise 
labeling  should  be  considered  tare- 
fully  in  an  effort  to  speed  Atp  ser¬ 
vice.  It  should  be  advantageous  to 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  pick  out  their  own  gift 
selections,  Avithout  the  aid  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  salespeople. 

Gift  Avrapping  and  mailing  de- 
parttnents  Avill  have  to  lx  Ixtter 
organized  than  ever,  just  cotisider 
foi  a  moment  the  Avishes  of  men 
and  Avomen  in  the  armed  services, 
not  only  abroad,  but  in  camps 
throughout  the  country,  Avho  Avill 
receive  gifts  from  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  by  mail.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  encourage  customers  to 
jmrehase  such  gifts  as  easilv  as 
possible  to  avoid  last  minute  jam¬ 
ming.  However,  if  past  perform¬ 
ances  are  to  be  considered,  the  bulk 
of  this  type  of  business  Avill  lx 
crowded  into  a  short  ]xriodof  time 
just  prior  to  Christmas  so  it  be¬ 
hooves  stores  to  make  as  com})lete 
preparations  as  possible.  It  might 
be  AvorthAvhile  to  publish  a  list  of 
the  camps  throughout  the  country 
advising  customers  of  the  latest 
date  it  is  advisable  to  mail  gifts 
to  positively  assure  delivers  in  time 
for  Christmas. 

Christmas  Presents  for  the 
Forgotten  Service  Men 

And  speaking  of  gifts  for  the  men 
in  the  service,  here  is  the  outline 
of  a  plan  which  we  have  received 
from  the  Victory  Square  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Seattle,  Washington.  Avhich 
might  prove  Avorthy  of  considera¬ 
tion. 
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Wanamaker  Opens  the  Season  Early 


“It  is  not  our  purpose  to  suggest  that  there  might  he  a  sliortage  ol 
merchandise  later  on— hut  we  do  know  that  right  now  our  stocks  are 
complete,”  says  John  Wanamaker  in  this  opening  ad  for  the  holiday 
season  of  1942.  The  Military  Service  Post  gets  place  of  honor  and 
customers  are  reminded  that  gifts  for  overseas  clestinations  must  be 
mailed  in  October.  Ten  other  important  gift  departments  are  described. 


1.  Purpose. 

a.  I'o  develop  morale  for  the 
armed  forces  by  the  public 
sending  gifts  to  the  men 
who  receive  no  gifts. 

b.  Provide  a  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  kin  of  men  who 
have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

Example:  Many  mothers  of 
l)oys  who  have  died,  no  doubt 
would  like  to  send  a  Cdiristmas 
present  to  a  lonesome  soldier 
some  place  in  the  service. 

2.  Announcement. 

rhe  initial  starter  to  be  made 
at  Victory  Stjuare  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of: 

a.  johnny  Doughboy 

b.  Bill  Bluejacket 

c.  Joe  Leatherneck 

who  are  merely  symlxds  of  men  in 
the  service  who  have  no  relatives 
or  whose  relatives  do  not  remem- 
Ikt  them  at  Christmas  time. 

riiere  must  be  thousands  of 
these  men  who  are  the  forgotten 
service  men  at  Cdiristmas  time. 

3.  By-products  of  the  campaign, 
rhis  is  a  great  merchandising 

feature  if  properly  handled  by  the 
stores.  riiousands  of  additional 
Christmas  |)resents  will  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

4.  Purchasing  depots. 

Retail  stores  to  set  up  canteen 
counters  which  in  fact  become  mail 
order  tlepartments.  I'he  suggested 
list  of  items  to  be  displayed  with 
prices  of  the  articles  easy  to  read. 
Stores  to  prepare  a  list  of  suggested 
domestic  and  foreign  encamp¬ 
ments,  with  the  mailing  cost 
charges.  .A  card  to  be  enclosed  in 
each  package  for  a  little  thank-you 
note  from  the  man  receiving  the 
gift. 

Some  presents  will  l)e  delivered 
after  Christmas.  This  is  all  right 
as  the  effect  will  be  almost  as  good 
even  though  late. 

.5.  Distribution. 

Leave  this  entirely  up  to  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marines.  It  is 
a  major  problem  as  10,000  gifts 
might  be  sent  to  Alaska  and  there 
would  only  l)e  need  for  2,000. 

*  *  • 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  this 
plan  must  be  handled  with  every 
precaution.  Despite  its  |K)tentiality 
of  exerting  a  tremendous  amount 


of  good  among  the  men  in  the 
forces,  it  can  just  as  easily  lie 
judged  as  a  purely  commercial  pro¬ 
motion  if  not  presented  to  the 
public  properly.  Its  initial  promo¬ 


tion  should  come  from  the  news- 
pajiers  suggesting  it  as  an  idea  to 
rememl>er  the  man  in  our  armed 
forces  who  may  not  receive  a  Christ¬ 
mas  Gift. 
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Store  Managers’  Holiday  Headache — 
The  Most  Acute  in  Retail  History 

By  George  Plant 

Manager,  Management  Groups,  N.R.D.G.A. 


Anticipation  and  planning  in 
advance  for  the  detailed  hand¬ 
ling  of  personnel,  operating  and 
delivery  problems  .during  the 
Christmas  season  is  always  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  obtaining  definite 
statements  from  stores  on  such 
plans  this  year  has  been  compli¬ 
cated  by  such  unusual  condit¬ 
ions  as  priorities,  merchandise 
shortages,  scarcity  of  personnel, 
and  delivery  restrictions. 

Many  stores,  while  anxious  to 
cooperate  by  giving  informa¬ 
tion,  simply  haven't  themselves 
found  specific  or  usable  answers 
to  many  of  the  questions  which 
normally  arise  in  building  Christ¬ 
mas  programs.  The  general  re¬ 
view  of  store  preparations 
which  follows  will  at  least  serve 
to  summarize  present  thinking 
and  to  emphasize  some  of  the 
acute  problems  which  stores  will 
have  to  meet. — S.  P. 


A  GAIN  this  year  the  problem  of 
finding  and  training  Christ¬ 
mas  personnel  will  be  one  of 
the  major  management  headaches. 
With  the  steady  drain  during  the 
past  year  of  Ixjth  actual  and  poten¬ 
tial  retail  employees  into  the  armed 
forces  and  defense  industries,  the 
employment  situation  in  stores  has 
become  increasingly  acute.  So 
acute,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  stores 
are  already  scouring  the  market  for 
holiday  season  employees  and  are 
hiring  and  placing  applicants  in 
advance  of  actual  job  needs.  Christ¬ 
mas  employment  plans  have  been 
moved  up  anywhere  from  one  week 
to  six,  with  the  general  trend  fall¬ 
ing  midway  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  In  cities  where  defense  fac¬ 
tories  have  made  the  greatest  in¬ 
roads,  the  labor  market  is  so  very 
limited  that  |>ersonnel  executives 
are  pushed  to  keep  abreast  with 
their  current  needs,  and  are  letting 


“the  future  take  care  of  itself.” 

Good  prospects  are  being 
brought  in  daily,  and  whenever  it 
is  feasible,  applicants  are  being 
temporarily  placed  in  departments 
that  are  shorthanded  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  in  order  to  hold  them  fftr  the 
big  Christmas  push. 

Any  danger  of  overmanning  is 
quickly  righted  by  the  increased 
rate  of  turn-over  which  stores,  in 
general,  are  experiencing.  Again 
depending  upon  location  and  the 
local  competition  from  war  plants, 
this  rate  has  l)een  stepped  iq)  from 
double  the  tiormal  rate  '  to  four 
times  the  normal  figure,  with  the 
average  jiercentage  of  increase  fall¬ 
ing  somewhere  between  20  and  SO 
per  cent  of  the  normal  rate. 

.Although  for  the  most  part  stores 
are  planning  to  hire  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  personnel  this  year  as  last 
for  their  Christmas  needs,  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  around  the  country 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  may  be 
a  decrease  of  anywhere  from  5  to 
.')0  per  cent,  depending  upon  the 
city,  chiefly  because  of  the  non¬ 
availability  of  retail  applicants. 
However,  the  additional  factors  of 
merchandise  shortages  and  priori¬ 
ties  within  certain  departments 
which  have  heretofore  received  a 
big  holiday  play,  may  account  for  a 
slight  lessening  of  employment  re- 
(juirement. 

Newspaper  Advertising 
Employment  Campaigns 

Stores  report  that  they  are  using 
newspaper  ads  with  greater  fre¬ 
quency  to  attract  new  applicants. 
.Although  for  the  most  part  these 
appear  in  the  regular  classified  ad 
section,  there  are  also  a  greater 
number  of  special  display  ads. 
These,  attention-catching  in  their 
use  of  bold  headlines  and  white 
space,  have  been  featured  adjoining 
a  regular  store  merchandise  ad,  or 
on  a  popular  news  page,  where  the 
eye  cannot  avoid  seeing  them.  They 


stress  the  patriotic  angle  and  ap¬ 
peal,  primarily,  to  the  young  new¬ 
lywed  who  wishes  to  supplement 
her  husband’s  army  pay,  to  the  high 
school  undergraduate  who  is  inex- 
|)erienced  and  wishes  to  try  retail¬ 
ing  as  a  career,  or  to  the  older 
liousewife,  who  is  willing  to  pitch 
in  and  relieve  an  employment 
shortage  and,  at  the  same  time, 
earn  some  money. 

I'be  general  consensus  of  o[)in- 
ion  seems  to  indicate  that  the  regu¬ 
lar  classified  or  special  classified  ad 
is  more  desirable  to  attract  experi¬ 
enced  salespeople  who  are  familiar 
with  job  finding  techniques.  The 
special  display  ad.  on  the  other 
liand,  brings  the  best  results  when 
it  is  directed  toward  inexperienced 
women  who  are  looking  for  work 
for  the  first  time. 

The  success  with  which  individu¬ 
al  stores  liave  promoted  newspaper 
campaigns  for  job  applicants  is  de¬ 
pendent  largely  upon  the  city  and 
the  labor  market,  and  in  some  cases, 
upon  the  media  used.  One  Los 
.Angeles  store  reports  that  they 
have  had  very  discouraging  results 
from  the  regular  classified  ads,  that 
“a  very  |M)or  type”  has  shown  up. 
Howexer,  this  same  store  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  experiment  with  special  dis¬ 
play  ads  for  ready-to-wear  salespeo¬ 
ple.  .A  Dayton,  Ohio  store  advises 
of  the  excellent  results  ])ulled  by  a 
special  display  ad  appearing  on  the 
xvomen’s  page,  and  a  Baltimore 
store  writes:  “The  special  display 
ad  is  the  most  successful  from  our 
|)oint  of  view.  The  ty|x?s  of  ])eople 
we  want  to  reach  are  not  reached 
by  a  classified  ad.  W'^e  want  to  at¬ 
tract  the  housewife  or  those  people 
who  are  not  working  at  present, 
and  we  have  to  sell  them  the  idea 
of  working.”  Conversely,  a  Bridge- 
|)ort  personnel  executive  writes 
that  “sjjecial  display  ads  bring  too 
many  unemployable.  AVe  favor  dis¬ 
play  classified  ads.” 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Ko  detail  is  so  small  as  to  escape 
attention  at  Kaulmann's,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Here  the  C^hristmas  post- 
offite  comes  in  tor  lively  but  un¬ 
pretentious  decoration. 


Christmas  1941 — Interior  Trims 


At  the  J.  VV.  Robinson  Co.,  Los 
.Anf'eles,  which  used  a  creche  in  an 
important  Christmas  window,  the 
spiritual  significance  of  (diristmas 
was  stressed,  as  in  this  effective 
column  motif. 


At  Raufamnn's,  Pittsburgh,  Christ¬ 
mas  trim  is  likely  to  be  nuKlern  and 
light  in  feeling,  as  in  this  pillar  trim 
of  fish  net  and  tree  ornaments. 


Camsistency  in  the  interior  trim 
theme  gives  character  to  the  store  at 
Christmas  time.  .\t  the  D.  M.  Read 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Camn.,  these  .Santas 
were  in  evidence  all  over  the  main 
floor,  the  pose  and  action  different 
in  each  setting. 


Other  Employment  Resources 

One  store  on  the  West  Coast  ad¬ 
vises  that  they  are  placing  Chinese 
workers  in  office,  stock,  wrapping, 
and  packing  jobs.  Several  other 
stores  reported  the  use  of  negro 
applicants  in  such  non-selling  divi¬ 
sions  as  stock,  adjustment  clerical, 
comptometer  operation,  bureau  of 
standards,  wrapping  and  packing, 
maintenance,  delivery,  inspection, 
and  marking  and  receiving. 

Placement  of  the  Handicapped 
Similarly,  the  use  of  handicapped 
workers  has  steadily  gone  forwartl, 
and  stores  are  finding  that  they 
can  place  physically  handicapped 
workers  who  were  previously  re¬ 
jected  as  unemployable,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  so,  their  placement,  of 
course,  depending  up«)n  the  nature 
of  their  handicap. 

Deaf  mutes  were  reported  to  be 
successfully  used  as  wrappers,  pack¬ 
ers,  checkers,  sorters,  dishwashers, 
night  porters,  comptometer  ma¬ 
chine  operators,  receiving  stock, 
and  show  card  writers. 

The  following  comments  indicate 
the  variety  of  job  openings  which 
may  be  filled  by  people  with  other 
types  of  physical  incapacities.  “Our 
best  stock  boy  is  paralyzed  in  one 
arm,  and  our  returned  goods  man 
has  only  one  hand  and  is  most 
efficient.”  “The  crippled  men  in 
our  .Shoe  Repair  Department  do 
g(HKl  work.”  “People  with  hearing 
devices  are  lieing  used  in  many  jobs 
where  their  training  fits  in.  W'e 
have  several  men  with  only  one 
eye.  We  will  try  to  place  handi¬ 
capped  people  where  we  can.” 
Other  stores  rejmrtcd  the  placement 
of  lame  employees  as  PliX  oper¬ 
ators  and  as  stock  record  clerks, 
angina  cases  at  employee-out  desks, 
etc. 

In  most  instances,  physically 
handicapped  workers  are  placed  in 
cooperation  with  specific  agencies 
and  institutions,  who  assist  the 
stores  in  their  training  and  orienta¬ 
tion  of  such  employees.  The 
United  .States  Employment  .Service, 
the  bureau  for  the  Handicapped, 
State  Deaf  and  Dumb  schools.  The 
Federal  Rehabilitation  Service, 
Leajrues  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing, 
Crij-'ded  Homes,  artificial  limb 
houses.  Catholic  institutions,  and 
the  '  ’•'nc  have  been  individually 
ment  oned  by  stores  who  sought 


their  help  in  the  placement  of  the 
handicap{>ed. 

Cooperation  with  the  Schools 

Among  other  efforts  to  develop 
new  employment  resources,  stores 
in  many  cities  have  attempted  to 
secure  the  t(K)j>eration  of  schools 
in  setting  forward  C^hristmas  vaca¬ 
tion  periods  so  that  students  may 
be  available  for  store  employment 


PERSONNEL  CHAIRMAN 


Ruth  P.  Cliapin,  V'ite- President 
and  Pers(»nnel  Director  of  The 
Win.  Hengerer  Company,  liuttalo, 
has  been  elected  Cliairman  of 
N.R.D.G..\.’s  Personnel  Ciroup.  Miss 
Chapin  succeeds  William  Lange, 
formerly  of  .Abraham  .Straus.  Inc., 
who  has  left  retailing  to  engage  in 
industrial  relations  work  with  the 
Norden  Manufacturing  Company. 


during  the  holiday  period.  In  some 
cities,  schools  arc  cooperating  in 
this  movement  by  advancing  the 
vacation  period,  and  in  a  few  cases, 
even  further  ccKiperation  has  been 
forthcoming.  In  Toledo,  the  Board 
of  Education  is  setting  up  a  new 
retail  grotip  which  will  work  on  an 
alternate  week  basis;  in  Rochester, 
the  scluMils  will  release  selected 
people  at  ncKin,  prior  to  the  actual 
vacation  period;  and  in  .Seattle, 
one  high  .schcml  is  extending  classes 
so  that  students  may  work  half-day. 
Under  this  arrangement,  two  stu¬ 
dents  may  hold  one  full-time  job. 

More  and  more,  stores  are  find¬ 
ing  that  high  school  and  college 
students  provide  an  excellent  source 
of  temporary  and  part-time  help. 
Similarly,  teachers,  clergymen, 
housewives,  defense  workers  on  a 


40-hour  week,  salesmen  who  have 
Saturdays  or  other  extra  time-off— 
all  are  jx)ssible  resources  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  the  holiday  rush. 

One  store  has  reported  the  suc¬ 
cessful  u.sage  of  local  shoe  factory 
employees  as  part-time  sales  in  their 
shoe  departments;  another  advises, 
that  they  have  canvassed  near-by 
airplane  plants  for  the  names  of 
wives  of  men  working  there  who- 
would  l>e  interested  in  retail  jobs; 
still  another  advertises  in  foreign 
language  newspapers  in  an  attempt 
to  locate  “new  blcKKl.” 

.Several  stores  indicated  that  they 
had  solicited  local  draft  lx)ards 
both  for  the  names  of  4-F’s,  and  for 
the  names  of  women  whose  hus¬ 
bands  had  recently  Ix-en  called  into 
the  service.  .A  Cincinnati  store  re¬ 
ported  that  their  United  States 
Employment  Uenter  is  conducting 
a  campaign  endeavoring  to  encour¬ 
age  as  many  women  and  young 
girls  as  possible  to  lake  pre-employ¬ 
ment  training  courses  under  the 
George-Deen  .Act.  In  this  same  city, 
the  Retail  Merchants  .Association  is 
considering  the  sponsorship  of  a 
series  of  news  items  appealing  to 
women  who  do  not  necessarily  need 
employment,  but  who  would  be 
willing  to  relieve  the  labor  short¬ 
age,  and  work  in  their  favorite 
stores. 

I'he  .Army  and  Navy  Relief 
.Agencies  have  also  provided  the 
names  of  needy  wives  to  prospec¬ 
tive  employers. 

Store  Employees  Source  of 
New  Applicants 

.Stores  this  year  are  canvassing 
their  own  regular  employees  for  the 
names  of  friends  and  relatives  who 
would  be  interested  in  part-time  or 
temporary  work.  .Several  indicated 
that  they  have  run  stories  to  this, 
effect  in  their  house-organs,  print¬ 
ing  a  coupon  in  the  story  that  may 
be  clipped  and  which  is  used  as  a 
card  of  introduction  for  the  pros¬ 
pective  applicant.  .As  an  extra  in¬ 
ducement,  the  interviewing  hours 
for  such  prospects  have  been  made 
as  attractive  as  possible— after  the 
regular  employment  and  interview¬ 
ing  periods. 

One  New  York  City  store  ran  a 
large  spread  in  their  monthly 
magazine  appealing  to  part-timers 
{Continued  on  page  63) 
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Christmas  Wrapping  and  Packing 


Paid  Gift-Wrap  Service  Will 
Have  Increased  Importance 

ITH  widespread  acceptance 
of  the  “take-with”  program 
bv  the  public,  and  the  prospect  of 
possible  further  delivery  restric¬ 
tions  by  O.D.r.,  store  managers 
generally  are  concerned  with  plans 
for  handling  the  additional  demand 
lor  clerk  wrap  and  ll<H>r  wrap  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  season.  I  he  num- 
lK*r  of  wrappers  will  be  increased 
where  possible,  and,  where  space 
jK-rmits,  additional  wrapping  desks 
will  supplement  present  facilities. 
Attention  is  l)eing  devoted  also  to 
maintaining  adecpiate  stwks  of 
wrapping  supplies  behind  the 
counters,  so  that  the  clerk-wrap 
process  may  proceed  snuM)thly. 

Stores  which  tlepend  mostly  on 
•central  wrap,  even  for  take-w'ith 
transactions,  also  anticipate  a  need 
for  expansion  of  this  service,  al¬ 
though  the  necessary  wrappers  and 
packers  are  hard  to  find.  There  is 
every  indication  that  w'omen  will 
Ik“  widely  used  for  all  but  the  heav¬ 
iest  packing  jobs. 

Gift  Boxes  and  Gift  Wrapping 

Although  the  wastepaper  situa¬ 
tion  has  eased  up  sufficiently  so 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  shortage 
•of  materials,  stores  will  continue  to 
c(K)perate  in  the  Government’s 
conservation  program  by  the  care¬ 
ful  control  and  restriction  of  wrap¬ 
ping  supplies.  WPR  believes  that 
the  “eased  situation”  may  change 
rapidly,  and  is  still  directly  con¬ 
cerned  not  oidy  with  possible  mate¬ 
rial  shortages,  but  with  the  acute 
problems  of  trans|Kjrtation,  labor 
lor  defense  industries,  and  jjower 
shortages  in  industry.  The  addi¬ 
tional  factor  of  the  need  for  ex¬ 
pense  reduction  in  stores  will  also 
act  against  any  general  loosening 
up  in  wrapping  jKdicies. 

Stores  which  provided  holiday 
lK)xes  last  year  will,  for  the  most 
Jiart,  do  so  again  this  year,  although 
in  many  cases  on  a  more  restricted 
basis,  through  raising  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  free  box,  or  by  charg¬ 
ing  for  all  gift  boxes.  .Some  stores 


are,  of  course,  merely  using  up  the 
supply  of  holiday  boxes  left  over 
from  last  year,  while  others  who 
are  giving  free  boxes  feel  that  this 
may  Ik*  the  last  (Uiristmas  it  can  fw? 
done  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  restriction  of  free  wrapping 
which  was  noticeable  last  CHirist- 
mas  has  continued  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  months.  Some  stores  are  still 
giving  a  plain  white  wrap  without 
charge,  but  the  majority  are  either 
enforcing  charges  for  any  kind  of 
sjK'cial  wrap,  or  else  giving  a  gift- 
wrap  free  only  on  purchases  above 
S2.()0,  .S3.(M),  or  S5.0().  Where  such 
jK)licies  are  in  force,  they  usually 
have  been  adopted  on  a  communi¬ 
ty-wide  basis,  and  have  been  in 
effect  for  some  months  past. 

W'ith  free  wrapping  tonsiderably 
restricted,  emphasis  undoubtedly 
will  Ik*  given  to  a  paid  gift-wrap 
service,  except  in  a  few  cities  where 
a  shortage  of  wrappers  may  compel 
the  curtailment  or  abandonment  of 
such  a  service.  Simplification  of  de¬ 
signs  and  wrappings  may  be  ex- 
jKcted  as  a  means  of  s|K*eding  up 
the  service.  .As  one  store  tlescribes 
its  policy,  “Wrapping  for  which 
charges  are  made  will  Ik*  limited 
to  three  styles  only— one  color  paper 
and  ribbon  for  each  style.  Prices 
will  be  ISf,  25c,  and  "i5c,  resjKctive- 
ly,  for  inexpensive,  medium,  and 
fancy  wrap.  (Charges  will  be  scaled 
upward  on  each  of  these  prices  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  package.” 
The  jjolicy  in  another  community 
calls  for  charges  for  both  Iwxes  and 
wraps.  Boxes  will  be  sold  at  5^  to 


Curtailed  Truck  Schedules  and 
Personnel  Shortage  Problems 

OMPLIANCE  with  O.D.T.  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  25%  saving 
in  truck  mileage  over  last  year  has 
served  to  relieve  somewhat  the  need 
for  additional  drivers  and  helpers 
during  the  Christmas  peak.  In 
many  stores  the  volume  of  deliv¬ 
ered  packages  is  off  from  40%  to 
60%,  even  where  business  is  ahead, 
with  the  result  that  the  number  of 


65(?  each,  while  gift-wrapping 
charges  will  range  from  10^  to  75^, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  Ijox. 

.Another  large  store  reports  that 
it  will  enforce  its 'year-round  charge 
of  10^  for  a  gift-wrap,  but  that  it  is 
planning  to  put  color  in  its  regular 
bags,  which  are  free. 

Parcel  Post  Shipping  Policies 

Because  of  ().P..A.  regulations, 
parcel  post  shipping  policies  are  for 
the  most  part  identical  to  policies 
followed  last  year,  although  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  prepay  no  postage  be¬ 
yond  the  regular  tlelivery  zone. 
The  chief  exception  is  that  some 
stores  will  ship  merchandise  pre- 
|)aid  to  men  in  the  armed  forces, 
regardless  of  the  store’s  regular 
policy  on  other  shipments.  Other 
stores  will  give  free  parcel  post  ship¬ 
ments  only  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  on  purchases  going  to 
their  relatives  within  a  radius  of 
two  or  three  hundred  miles.  Where 
stores  have  resorted  to  more  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  parcel  jK)st  within  what 
was  formerly  the  regular  delivery 
zone,  charges  are  prepaid  by  the 
store  in  conformance  w’ith  ().P..A. 
regulations. 

This  whole  situation  in  regard 
to  parcel  post  charges  may  of 
course  be  changed  very  shortly.  In 
view'  of  the  expressed  desire  of 
().P..A.  to  reduce  store  expense  by 
eliminating  all  unnecessary  ser¬ 
vices,  there  is  at  least  a  jK)ssibility 
that  stores  will  be  permitted  to 
charge  full  postage  on  all  deliveries 
beyond  the  regular  truck  delivery 
area,  regardless  of  past  practice. 


drivers  needed  is  less  than  last  year. 
However,  sources  for  such  employ¬ 
ees  are  generally  admitted  to  be 
practically  non-existent,  and  great 
difficulty  is  anticipated  in  securing 
an  adequate  numlK-r  of  holiday 
drivers  and  helpers.  Several  stores 
are  considering  the  use  of  women 
as  package  drivers,  although  they 
have  not  yet  taken  this  step. 

I'he  training  of  helpers  to  serve 
as  drivers  is  a  continual  process  in 
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many  stores,  and  others  are  already 
intensifying  such  training  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Christmas  season. 
One  store  has  developed  a  novel 
source  for  drivers,  helpers  and  other 
employee'  /ho  may  be  available  in 
other  coi  imunities.  This  store  re- 
jxtrts:  “Our  local  firemen  work  on 
the  basis  of  24  hours  on  duty  and 
24  hours  off.  An  appeal  to  our 
Mayor  has  resulted  in  our  being 
able  to  obtain  those  desiring  to 
work  on  their  day  off.  In  this  group 
of  men  there  are  available  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  drive, 
others  who  can  do  electrical  and 
carpenter  work,  and  some  who  can 
work  in  the  warehouse.  For  help¬ 
ers  we  will  again  this  year  use  high 
school  boys  and  university  boys  who 
are  available  during  their  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation.” 

The  problem  of  helpers  seems  to 
be  particularly  acute,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  reporting  that  they 
can’t  get  helpers  to  train  as  drivers, 
or  that  turn-over  is  so  rapid  that 
training  at  this  point  would  be 
wasted. 

The  use  of  women  for  internal 
delivery  operations  is  already  fairly 
universal.  Additional  jobs  which 
will  be  filled  by  women  at  least 
during  the  holiday  season  include: 
packing,  routing,  sorting,  parcel 
post  mailing,  C.O.D.  clericals,  re¬ 
turns  clerk,  bundling,  stubbing 
jobs.  sheet-writing,  draw-backs, 
shipping  typists— in  fact,  almost  all 
jobs  in  internal  delivery  which  are 
not  already  filled  by  women. 

Delivery  Schedules 

A  check-up  on  store  plans  for  am¬ 
plifying  their  delivery  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  peak  shows  a  gen¬ 
eral  intention  to  adhere  as  far  as 
possible  to  present  restricted  sched¬ 
ules  put  into  effect  to  comply  with 
O.D.T.  regulations.  However,  it  is 
probable  that,  as  peak  volume  ap¬ 
proaches,  physical  restrictions  of 
space  both  within  the  store  and  in 
truck  loads  will  necessitate  some 
expansion  of  service  immediately 
prior  to  Christmas.  Additional 
routes  may  have  to  be  added,  or 
the  present  widespread  three-a- 
week  deliveries  may  have  to  be 
replaced  by  daily  deliveries  to 
handle  the  increased  business.  One 
store,  for  example,  plans  to  adhere 


to  its  three-a-week  schedule  until 
November  15,  and  to  shift  then  to 
daily  deliveries. 

Barring  further  governmental 
restrictions,  such  action  is  of  course 
[permissible  so  long  as  the  25% 
reduction  in  mileage  over  last  year 
is  effected.  Stores  which  last  year 
provided  delivery  on  the  day  of 
purchase  will  this  year  be  unable  to 
render  such  special  service,  unless 
as  part  of  their  regular  delivery 
schedule.  A  store  in  a  large  metro¬ 
politan  center  plans  to  operate  on 
a  “delivery  within  two  days”  basis 
outside  of  the  city  proper. 

Suburban  deliveries  have  like¬ 
wise  been  substantially  curtailed 
to  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  with 
a  definite  move  towards  extensive 
use  of  Parcel  Post  and  Express  for 
outlying  districts,  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  truck  deliveries  to  distant 
points,  and  in  some  cases  the  use 
of  sptecial  hired  trucks  for  some 
suburban  areas.  Present  plans  in 
the  majority  of  stores  call  for  ad¬ 
herence  as  long  as  possible  to  the 
restricted  schedules  now  in  force. 

“Take-With”  Requirements 

In  preparation  for  Christmas 
volume,  renewal  and  further  pro¬ 
motion  of  “take-with”  campaigns 
will  be  undertaken  in  many  cities. 
Action  by  ().P..\.  may  require  cus¬ 
tomers  to  carry  all  packages  within 


The  question  of  late  evening 
openings  immediately  prior  to 
Christmas  remains  unsettled  as  yet 
in  most  cities.  However,  informa¬ 
tion  available  at  this  time  indicates 
a  general  tendency  to  follow  fairly 
closely  the  program  in  effect  last 
year,  as  far  as  number  of  late  open¬ 
ings  is  concerned. 

The  situation  is  changed  some¬ 
what  by  the  widespread  adoption 
during  recent  months  of  a  late 
evening  opening  on  one  day  of  the 
week,  which  means  that  stores 
which  formerly  had  no  late  clos¬ 
ings  in  December  will  have  three 
or  four  this  year,  if  their  present 
schedules  are  maintained. 

The  problem  of  whether  late 
evening  closings  for  Christmas 
shopping  this  year  will  involve  later 


an  established  size  and  weight 
range,  as  a  further  means  of  con¬ 
serving  gasoline  and  rubber. 
Whether  or  not  such  regulations 
are  forthcoming,  action  will  be 
taken  by  stores  in  a  number  of 
communities  to  tighten  up  “take- 
with”  policies  by  requiring  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  carry  all  packages  below  a 
certain  size  and  weight. 

In  general,  renewed  appeals  will 
be  made  to  the  public,  usually  on 
a  cooperative  basis,  through  posters, 
newspaper  advertising,  and  store 
salespeople,  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
even  further  the  number  of  parcels 
which  must  be  delivered. 

Pooling  Delivery  Equipment 

Consideration  of  c(K)perative 
programs  for  the  temporary  [)ool- 
ing  of  delivery  etpiipment  is  under 
way  in  several  cities,  with  action 
still  in  the  future.  The  problem 
of  et|uipment,  however,  seems 
secondary  to  that  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  drivers,  since  many  stores 
already  have  idle  trucks  in  storage 
as  a  result  of  O.D.T.  regulations 
and  “take-with”  campaigns.  The 
availability  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  rented  trucks  is  doubtful,  but 
a  great  many  stores  do  not  expect 
to  rent  additional  trucks  this  year, 
since  their  own  fleets  are  expected 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  reduced  vol¬ 
ume  of  deliveries. 


openings  in  the  morning,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  now  prevalent  noon  to 
nine  p.m.  schedule  for  one  evening 
a  week,  also  remains  undecided 
as  yet.  The  general  feeling  seems 
to  be  that,  with  the  exception  of 
present  late  opening  and  closing 
now  in  force  on  one  or  more  days 
of  the  week,  stores  will  open  at 
their  usual  morning  hours  in  the 
case  of  additional  night  openings 
for  Christmas  shopping.  Whether 
scarcity  of  help  will  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  adequate  cover¬ 
age  by  staggering  the  force  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  should  this  prove 
the  case,  the  shift  to  a  12:00  or 
12:30  opening  when  the  store  is 
open  until  9:00  or  9:30  P.M.  may 
well  offer  a  partial  solution  of  the 
problem. 
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Control  Office  Has  Unprecedented  Problems 
in  Christmas  Efficiency 

By  H.  I.  Kleinhaus 
General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Sales  in  most  communities 
will  probably  equal  last  year’s 
Christmas  volume  despite  the 
fact  that  uncertainties  with  regard 
to  draft  status,  taxes  and  effect  of 
priorities  on  non-war  employment 
will  have  a  sales-retarding  influ¬ 
ence.  However,  operating  condi¬ 
tions  within  the  store  will  be  vastly 
different  in  December  1942  than 
they  were  in  1941.  Because  of  this 
important  change,  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  requested  a  small  but 
hand-picked  number  of  controllers 
to  comment  on  some  of  the  major 
problems  which  the  control  func¬ 
tion  of  their  store  will  be  called 
upon  to  meet  and  solve  during  the 
approaching  Christmas  season. 

Personnel 

First  is  the  subject  of  office  per¬ 
sonnel.  Controllers  know  that  be¬ 
cause  of  high  turnover  of  personnel 
due  to  loss  of  manpower,  to  the 
armed  forces,  federal  civilian  ser¬ 
vice  and  to  war  industries,  stand¬ 
ards  of  operatif)ns  are  far  below 
average,  and  unless  detailed  plans 
are  made  and  adhered  to,  a  further 
decline  in  efficiency  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  This  problem  of  maintain¬ 
ing  something  like  a  fair  degree  of 
efficiency  will  be  most  noticeable  in 
the  sales  auditing  and  billing  oper¬ 
ations.  The  solution  requires  addi¬ 
tional  help,  advance  training,  in¬ 
centive  remuneration  and  per¬ 
haps  as  one  controller  suggested,  a 
flying  squad  of  capable  compto¬ 
meter  and  billing  machine  opera¬ 
tors  w'ho  can  be  used  as  required 
to  prevent  the  work  getting  snarled. 

Training 

Training  for  these  technical  jobs 
should  be  well  organized,  and  can¬ 
not  start  too  early.  Sometimes 
assistance  in  a  training  program 
can  be  obtained  from  the  equip¬ 
ment  companies’  selling  agencies, 
sometimes  from  the  local  school 


system.  Sorters  and  stuffers  would 
probably  welcome  the  offer  of 
after-hours  instruction  and  training 
for  better  jobs. 

The  proper  functioning  of  the 
payroll  office  will  present  another 
problem  during  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son.  Payroll  and  timekeeping  pro¬ 
cedures  should  be  closely  scrutin¬ 
ized  now,  to  discover  possible  loose 
ends  or  laxities  in  conforming  to 
rules,  which  may  develop  into  pay¬ 
roll  leaks  amid  the  rush  of  the  holi¬ 
day  season  with  a  smaller  and  less 
experienced  staff. 

Equipment 

Because  practically  no  business 
machines  are  available  for  loan  over 
the  Christmas  season,  many  stores 
will  be  required  to  call  on  their 
ingenuity  to  solve  the  problem 
which  this  lack  of  equipment  will 
introduce.  Owned  office  equipment 
may  be  put  to  extra  use  by  having 
a  late-hour  or  night  force  follow 


Amendments  to  Expense 
Accounting  Manual 

The  following  Amendments 
to  the  Expense  Accounting 
Manual  have  been  authorized; 

1 — Foreign  Buying  Agency  Fees 
and  Comrnissiotts  are  to  be 
charged  to  Cost  of  Merchan¬ 
dise,  instead  of  to  Profession¬ 
al  Services  Buying  Function. 
2 — Allowances  from  Vendors  for 
advertising  and  demonstra¬ 
tors’  payroll  are  to  be  credit¬ 
ed  to  the  accounts  charged 
when  the  amounts  were  ex¬ 
pended.  Allowances  not  ac¬ 
tually  expended  are  to  be 
credited  to  Cost  of  Purchases. 

The  Controllers’  Congress 
will,  upon  request,  send  correct¬ 
ed  pages  for  the  1942  Expense 
Accounting  Manual  covering  the 
above  amendments. 


up  on  the  work  of  the  regular  force. 
Such  late-hour  force  may  possibly 
be  recruited  from  the  personnel  of 
neighboring  large  business  offices, 
or  high  school,  business  school  or 
college  students. 

Another  point  that  may  need 
checking  up  is  the  procedure  for 
handling  currency,  and  the  need 
for  extra  safeguards  in  view  of  the 
large  amounts  of  cash  that  may  be 
in  various  spots  in  the  store  in  the 
custwly  of  inexperienced  help. 

Providing  enough  floor  cash 
register  serv'ice  presents  quite  an¬ 
other  problem.  In  some  depart¬ 
ments  doubling  up,  i.e.,  two  clerks 
to  a  cash  drawer,  may  have  to  be 
tolerated  on  heavy  selling  days. 

Stores  which  make  a  practice  of 
cashing  payroll  checks  might  very 
well  look  ahead  to  the  increased 
volume  of  such  checks  they  may 
have  to  deal  with  in  December. 

Government  Regulations 

Most  stores  have  found  that  the 
freezing  of  accounts  under  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Regulation  \V  has 
presented  no  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties.  However,  failure  to  get 
timely  notice  to  the  authorizing 
section  when  a  frozen  account  be¬ 
comes  liquid,  is  more  likely  to 
occur  during  the  Christmas  rush 
than  at  other  times.  Present  pro¬ 
cedures  should  be  analysed  to  make 
them  able  to  operate  even  if  regu¬ 
lar  cash  posting  gets  behind  dur¬ 
ing  the  rush  season. 

The  requirements  incidental  to 
price  regulation  throw  an  extra 
burden  on  the  store  throughout  the 
year,  but  during  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  the  burden  will  be  unusually 
heavy.  Buyers  will  naturally  tend 
to  neglect  or  postpone  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  during  this  period  when 
time  means  so  much  in  terms  of 
sales.  Most  stores  have  found  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  all  price  control 
administration  centralized.  The 
wisdom  of  such  a  plan  will  doubt- 
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McCreery  Looks  Back 


less  be  jusiified  this  Christmas,  but 
the  responsibility  and  work  of  those 
charged  with  supervision  of  com¬ 
pliance,  will  be  intensified.  \  little 
forethought  will  help  the  work  run 
along  more  smtM)thly. 

Because  of  the  combination  of 
record  volume  of  December  busi¬ 
ness  which  mt)st  stores  exjject,  and 
the  present  uncertainties  pertain¬ 
ing  to  operating  conditions,  the 
problem  of  expense  budgeting  is 
magnified.  First  there  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  wages:  will  salaries  be 
frozen  or  will  retailers  be  required 
to  com[3ete  with  the  expanding  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  in  war  industries? 
Second,  with  high  tax  rates  in 
effect,  will  it  lx*  advisable  to  lib¬ 
eralize  on  exjK'nse  with  the  idea  of 
building  both  personnel  and  cus¬ 
tomer  relations  for  the  future? — 
Uncle  Sam  paying  a  generous  part 
of  the  cost.  One  store  frankly  ad¬ 
mits  that  its  expense  budgeting 
procedure  has  been  put  awav  in 
moth  l)alls  for  the  present,  .\nother 
store  says  it  will  try  to  hold  firm 
to  budget  figures  because  it  feels 
1943  may  be  “tough”  and  desires 
to  cultivate  no  extravagent  habits 
now  which  may  be  tlifficidt  to  cor¬ 
rect  next  year. 

W’c  haven’t  covered  all  of  the 
problems  to  which  the  controller 
should  give  early  thought  in  con¬ 
nection  w'ith  expanding  volume  in 
December.  Our  purpose  in  writing 
these  paragraphs  is  to  remind  the 
controller  that  to-day  is  not  t<K) 
early  to  begin  .serious  thinking 
about  the  fast  approaching  C'.hrist- 
inas  season.  It  may  be  a  g(M)d  idea 
to  call  a  meeting  of  department 
heads  of  the  control  office  and  ask 
each  to  mention  the  problems  he 
had  to  contend  with  last  Christ¬ 
mas.  I'hat  woidd  make  a  g<Mxl  be¬ 
ginning. 


September  Celebration 

.MtCreery’s.  New  York,  divided  its  lO.'i 
years  of  history  into  seven  periods  of 
national  development,  and  turned  over 
its  windows  to  an  exhibition  that  drew 
fascinated  tr*)wds.  The  center  of  each 
large  window  dramatized  a  highlight  <tf 
the  period,  while  prints,  newspaper 
clippings  and  other  items  recalled  its 
atmosphere.  In  the  smaller  windttws 
models  of  early  steamljoats,  engines, 
and  airplanes,  primitive  telephones 
and  many  bits  of  museum  treasure 
were  shown. 
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ARE  YOU  GEHING  THE  MOST  FROM 


Your  Carpet  Department? 


THESE  ore  chaotic  times  for  any  retailer.  His  normal  problems  are  multiplied 
■  many-fold  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  Diversion  has  forced  some  departments 
out  of  business.  Priorities  have  seriously  curtailed  others.  A  few  departments  have 
been  hit  by  Government  curtailments.  Although  the  'carpet  department  is  one  of 
these,  we  believe  that  a  thorough  exploration  will  awaken  management  to  its  poten¬ 
tial  possibilities  as  a  source  of  volume  and  prestige. 

So  —we  invited  the  Institute  of  Carpet  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.,  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  preparation  of  this  section. 

This  cooperation  has  brought  out  very  clearly  the  fact  that  the  entire  carpet 
industry  has  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  retailer,  and  is  desirous 
of  helping  to  solve  these  problems.  We  sincerely  hope  that  store  management,  as 
well  as  buyers,  will  read  these  pages  carefully. 


YOU’LL  FIND  IN  THIS  SECTION: 


M.O.R.  Figures  Tdl  Hie  Tale .  29 

How  Are  You  Going  to  Sell  Carpets  in  Wartime? .  30 

Style  Is  Your  Story  and  Your  Opportunity .  34 

Carpets  With  Rayon .  36 

The  Carpet  Mills  Are  Doing  a  Double-Barrelled  Job .  38 

How  Con  You  Help  Your  Salespeople  to 

Sell  Successfully?  .  40 


Over  $5,000,000  $2,000,000  $1,000,000  Up  to 

$  1 0,000,000  to  $  1 0,000,000  to  $5,000,000  to  $2,000,000  $  1 ,000,000 


/ 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESSj^TYPICAL  FIGURES  FOR  1941 


Gross 

Margin 

Stock 

Turns 

Sales  %  to 
Last  Year 

Sales  %  to 
Total  Store 

$  Sales  per 
Square  Foot 

Net 

Profit 

1937 

36.9 

2.5 

103 

3.3 

S  9 

2.0 

1938 

34.7 

2.3 

85 

2.9 

15 

-1.3 

1939 

36.3 

2.5 

111 

— 

— 

1.5 

1940 

36.6 

2.4 

105 

3.0 

15 

1.7 

1941 

35.6 

3.1 

126 

2.9 

18 

— 

1937 

36.4 

2.6 

104 

3.0 

$18 

2.2 

1938 

35.8 

2.6 

83 

2.8 

14 

-2.1 

1939 

36.0 

2.5 

105 

— 

— 

-0.7 

1940 

35.9 

2.6 

111 

3.1 

14 

0.1 

1941 

37.5 

2.6 

115 

3.2 

16 

4.7 

1937 

37.2 

2.6 

108 

2.7 

.S24 

3.7 

1938 

33.6 

2.3 

80 

2.4 

17 

-3.8 

1939 

36.7 

2.6 

107 

— 

— 

1.6 

1940 

36.6 

2.4 

109 

2.2 

17 

2.3 

1941 

38.3 

2.7 

124 

2.7 

21 

5.8 

1937 

38.7 

2.7 

106 

2.7 

S25 

3.4 

1938 

37.4 

2.6 

87 

2.4 

22 

-0.6 

1939 

38.8 

2.5 

101 

_ 

— 

2.2 

1940 

38.4 

2.6 

106 

2.4 

23 

2.2 

1941 

39.2 

2.9 

128 

2.7 

29 

5.4 

1937 

39.4 

2.6 

105 

2.6 

,S31 

4.7 

1938 

37.9 

2.4 

82 

2.2 

30 

0.6 

1939 

.39.6 

2.4 

106 

_ 

— 

3.8 

1940 

39.0 

2.6 

111 

2.4 

35 

4.5 

1941 

39.8 

3.1 

127 

2.3 

39 

7.0 

ir*  * 


GOAL  FIGURES  FOR  1941 


■  w 

Gross 

Margin 

Stock 

Turns 

$  Sales  per 
Square  Foot 

$500,000  to 
$1,000,000 

39.5 

3.7 

$25 

$1,000,000  to 
$2,000,000 

40.9 

3.8 

$31 

$2,000,000  to 
$5,000,000 

41.4 

4.0 

$35 

$5,000,000  to 
$10,000,000 

43.5 

3.8 

$40 

Over 

$10,000,000 

42.9 

4.2 

$68 
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M.  0.  R.  Figures 

TELL  THE  TALE  AS  USUAL.  THEY  PROVE 
THAT  THE  CARPET  DEPARTMENT 
PROPERLY  HANDLED,  CAN  HELP  ANY 
STORE  TO  SOLVE  ITS  VOLUME  PROBLEM 


STUDY  the  first  chart  on  the 
opposite  page.  Especially, 
study  the  1941  typical  opera- 
I  ion  for  your  size  store.  Then  com¬ 
pare  your  own  operation  for  1941 
with  these  typical  figures.  How 
near  did  you  come  to  a  tvpical 
operation? 

Now  compare  your  ojx?ration 
figure  with  the  figures  in  Cdiart  No. 
2.  These  are  the  goal  figures  which 
the  (Controller’s  Congress  of  the 
X.R.D.G.A.  M.O.R.  for  1941  says 
all  carpet  departments  should 
shoot  at. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  what 
your  department  is  doing,  would 
you  be  satisfied  if  your  department 
were  approximating  the  goal  fig¬ 
ures?  Are  you  planning  to  meet 
the  challenge  in  the  future?  To  do 
this  the  buyer— and  the  entire  car- 
|>et  department  personnel— needs 
the  help  of  management. 

l.et’s  see  just  what  the  figures  do 
indicate.  .\nd  for  the  purposes  of 
this  analysis,  let’s  take  the  Class  B 
stores-$2,000,0()0  to  S5,000,000. 

Gross  Margin — 38.3%:  This 
compares  very  favorably  with  the 
^9%  gross  of  the  entire  store  (up¬ 
stairs)  .  It  is  lower  than  other  mer¬ 
chandise  in  its  related  group- 
furniture,  draperies,  curtains, 
lamps.  Probably  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  floor  coverings  have  more 
off-price  events  than  these  other 
departments. 

BUT- 

THE  GROSS  MARGIN  IN 
THE  FLOOR  CO\'ERING  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  IS  5  POINTS 
HIGHER  THAN  THE  GROSS 

margin  in  the  electric 

APPLIANCE  DEPARTMENTS, 
WHICH  ARE  NOW  VIRTUAL 


LV  OUT  OF  BUSLNESS.  In  fact, 
nearly  half  of  the  departments  in 
the  store  are  showing  less  gross 
than  the  carpet  department. 

Stock  Turns — 2.7:  Comparing 
this  with  the  entire  store  (up¬ 
stairs)  we  find  it  is  almost  30% 
off— as  against  3.7.  Probably  part 
of  the  answer  to  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  “age  of  inventorv’’  figures. 
Seventeen  percent  of  the  average 
inventory  is  old  stock.  Old  stock 
does  not  turn  rapidly. 

Sales  %  to  Last  Year — 124%: 
This  figure  is  verv  significant.  The 
comparable  figure  for  the  entire 
store  was  only  117%.  And  only 
five  departments  in  the  store 
showed  a  larger  increase  than  floor 
coverings.  These  were  lx?dding  and 
furniture,  woolens,  domestics, 
blouses  and  major  appliances.  Even 
the  ready-to-wear  departments, 
which  are  major  (and  favored) 
departments  in  all  stores,  did  not 
show  as  great  increases.  In  fact, 
half  of  the  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments  were  below  the  store’s  per¬ 
centage  of  increase.  This  credit¬ 
able  showing  of  fl(X)r  coverings  in 
comparison  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  would  indicate  that  the  floor 
covering  department  deserves  the 
fullest  support  of  management. 

Sales  %  to  Total  Store — 2.7%>: 
Since  there  w'ere  only  eleven  de¬ 
partments  in  the  store  that  did  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  total 
volume,  it  would  seem  that  the 
floor  covering  department,  on  this 
score  alone,  merits  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  management. 

The  floor  covering  department 
did  more  than  half  the  volume  of 
the  furniture  department  and 
twice  the  volume  of  the  bedding 
department. 


Coats,  suits  and  dresses  did  a 
somewhat  larger  percentage  of  the 
volume.  But  these  departments 
should,  considering  the  window 
and  advertising  space  given  to 
these  departments. 

$  Sales  Per  Square  Foot — $21: 
The  dollar  sales  f>er  square  foot  do 
not  stack  up  too  well.  The  floor 
covering  department  does  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  the  store’s  aver¬ 
age.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  adequate  display  of  floor 
coverings  retjuires  space  —  and 
plenty  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  department  in  the  store 
that  is  a  greater  jjotential  good  will 
builder  in  home  furnishings  than 
floor  coverings.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  much  of  the 
display  in  a  well-organized  carpet 
department  is  devoted  to  tie-in 
merchandise. 

Net  Profit — 5.8  %  :  This  is  with¬ 
in  four  tenths  of  one  piercent  of 
the  net  profit  of  the  upstairs  store. 
Which  means  that  there  are  a  great 
many  departments  turning  in  less 
net  profit.  The  carpet  department 
can  thus  be  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  departments  in  the  store.  And 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  succeeding 
articles  in  this  study  to  point  out 
ways  in  which  the  department  can 
become  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
your  store  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions. 

But  the  buyer  alone  cannot  do 
the  job.  He  needs  the  help  of 
management.  He  needs  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  attitude  from  management. 

The  six  key  opierating  figures 
analyzed  here  prove  conclusively 
that  the  carpet  department  can 
help  any  store  in  solving  its  vol¬ 
ume  problems. 
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HOW  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  SELL 


1 


Carpets  in  Wartime? 


Consider  the  volume  rise  if  the 
average  of  twenty  square  yards  of 
carpet  in  the  American  home  were 
increased  to  only  twenty-five! 

Stores  have  been  affected  by 
the  inability  of  the  rug  manu¬ 
facturers  to  supply  them  with 
all  the  merchandise  they  want. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  mills.  They  are  still  making 
rugs  and  carpets,  all  that  they  are 
permitted  to  make.  Everyone  hopes 
that  the  time  will  never  come  when 
they  will  be  ordered  to  stop  civi¬ 
lian  production  entirely.  Everyone 
believes  that  the  more  sacrifices  we 
all  make,  the  sooner  these  difficult 
times  will  be  over  so  that  American 
industry  can  get  back  into  its  nor¬ 
mal  stride  again. 

Let’s  consider  the  retailer’s  situa¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  has  been  radically  cut  down. 
And  this  is  a  much  more  serious 
consideration  than  the  restricted 
supply  of  certain  commodities.  The 
buying  |x>wer  of  a  great  many  of 
our  marriageable  young  men  has 
been  clipped  from  the  total  buying 
jxjwer  of  the  community.  And 
this  means  that  the  retailer  must 
use  all  the  ingenuity  he  has  to 
replace  customers. 


What  Are  Your  Markets? 

There  are  lour  markets  right 
now  lor  fl(K>rcoverings. 

Two  of  them— dc/cnsc  housing 
and  new  homes— otter  somewhat 
limited  possibilities.  Merchants  in 
those  cities  that  have  defense  hous¬ 
ing  projects  can  most  certainly  do 
a  volume  job;  but  unfortunately 
this  market  is  not  availal)le  to  every 
merchant.  And  few  new  homes  are 
being  built  outside  of  the  defense 
projects.  But  the  merchant  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  new  home 
market  will  lottm  large  after  the 
war;  and  he  can  begin  now  to  cul¬ 
tivate  it  by  using  the  interim  to 
build  prestige  for  his  department. 

The  special  attention  of  every 
retailer  is  called  to  the  importance 
of  the  remaining  two  markets.  Ob¬ 
viously,  if  the  number  of  potential 
customers  has  been  cut  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  marriageable  young  men 
from  your  communities,  you  should 
bend  every  effort  to  make  new'  cus¬ 
tomers  among  those  older  folks  who 
are  not  yet  affected  by  enlistment 
or  selective  service  and  whose  earn¬ 
ings  are,  on  the  average,  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  they  have  been 
for  years.  You  will  find  these  cus¬ 
tomers  in  (1)  the  replacement 
market  and  (2)  what  we  will  call 
the  virgin  market,  because  it  is 
practically  untouched,  and  which 
consists  of  homes  which  have,  and 
always  have  had,  a  shortage  of 
carpeting  on  their  floors. 

The  Replacement  Market 

The  replacement  market  has 
been  growing  during  the  past  ten 
years.  Many  a  carpet  became 
threadbare— or  at  least  well  worn- 
in  the  lean  years  when  the  family 
income  could  not  be  stretched  to 
cover  the  cost  of  new  carpet.  People 
began  to  replace  just  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  make  more  money; 
and  1941  was  the  biggest  year  in 
the  industry.  This  desire  for  better 
carpets  will  continue.  More  p)eople 
are  making  more  money  than  they 
have  ever  made  before;  and  al¬ 


though  a  theoretical  lO^’j,  of  this 
money  is  going  into  war  bonds,  as 
it  should,  there  is  still  an  ample 
margin  for  household  purchases. 

The  Unexplored  Market 

The  virgin  market  includes  al¬ 
most  every  established  home  in  the 
land.  There  is  an  average  of  only 
twenty  square  yards  of  carpet  in 
the  American  home  and  tw’enty 
square  yards  jjer  home  is  a  sorry 
commentary  on  the  selling  job  that 
has  been  done  by  manufacturers 
and  retailers  alike.  Consider  that 
there  are  37,326,682  dwelling  units 
in  the  United  States  and  the  sorry 
commentary  magnifies  itself.  Just 
imagine  the  potential  floor  cover¬ 
ing  volume  if  the  carpet  in  use  in 
these  37  million  homes  were  in¬ 
creased  from  tw’enty  square  yards 
to  only  twenty-five  square  yards! 

Here  is  a  ready-made  market  for 
floor  coverings  which  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  past  and  can  be  capi¬ 
talized  in  the  future.  It  cannot  be 
completely  explored  this  year,  or 
next  year,  but  the  retailer  should 
begin  to  cultive  it  now. 

It  is  estimated  that  our  national 
income  will  be  in  excess  of  $100,- 
000,000,000  in  1942.  Sixty  cents  of 
every  dollar  of  that  income  will  go 
to  the  retailer.  And  every  survey 
that  we  have  seen  on  anticipated 
future  expenditures  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  places  floor  coverings 
either  1,  2  or  3  in  the  order  of 
purchase. 

Unit  Sale  Must  Increase 

Under  such  conditions  as  prevail 
today— a  shortage  of  merchandise, 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  plenty  of  money  in  the 
pockets  of  the  customers  who  re¬ 
main— the  merchandising  approach 
of  the  retailer  has  inevitably  one 
aim— fo  increase  the  unit  sale.  If 
he  can  do  that  he  can  maintain  his 
volume,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
w'ill  be  building  prestige  and  profits 
for  the  future  by  educating  custom¬ 
ers’  ideas  of  floor  covering  expen¬ 
diture  upwards. 
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Sell  Better  Quality 

One  way  ol  increasing  the  unit 
sale— and  making  a  start  on  that 
market  presented  by  the  iinder-car- 
|H‘ting  of  the  average  home— is  to 
step  up  the  si/e  of  the  rugs'  you  sell. 
Frol)ai)ly  of  your  customers 

still  think  in  terms  of  the  9x12 
rug.  riiat  means  that  the  retailers 
of  the  country  are  not  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  broadkxjm.  liroadloom 
was  developed  primarily  so  that 
larger  sizes  could  Ik*  sold.  But  many 
salesmen  still  never  try  to  sell  a  size 
larger  than  9x12. 

If  the  room  for  w'hich  the  rug 
is  Iteing  bought  is,  say,  10.6  x  17.6, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  9  x  12  will  leave 
t(M)  much  space  at  either  end.  The 
nxmi  should  take  a  9  x  16,  which 
can  be  cut  in  one  piece  from  a  9 
f(K)t  broadlooin. 


The  style  appeal  in  today's  carpets  is  their  most  powerful  selling  point. 
It  deserves  to  be  played  up  in  departmental  display  by  means  of 
decorators’  ensembles  such  as  the  one  shown  above;  and  in  genera 
departmental  display  by  modern  lighting  and  fixtures  which  give  full 
value  to  the  importance  of  the  merchandise.  Of  the  two  examples 
shown  below,  the  upper  photograph  is  the  remodeled  department  of 
H.  L.  Benbough  Co.,  San  Diego;  the  lower  is  a  manufacturer's  show¬ 
room  which  offers  many  suggestions  for  department  store  adaptation. 


Sell  the  Larger  Rug 

I'he  other  important  way  is  to 
sell  better  quality  floor  coverings, 
and  that  will  be  automatically  ac¬ 
complished  in  most  stores  if  you 
sell  floor  coverings  that  are  propor- 
tionatc  in  price  with  the  furniture 
your  customer  buys.  In  most  stores 
fl(X)r  coverings  are  at  a  disadvantage 
iKcause  of  what  is  more  or  less  a 
standard  practice  in  home  furnish¬ 
ings— to  sell  the  furniture  first  and 
the  rug  or  carpet  last.  All  too  often 
the  floor  covering  suffers  Itecause 
the  furniture  has  taken  too  great  a 
proportion  of  the  budgeted  ex¬ 
penditure.  Therefore  a  {popular 
priced  rug  is  Ixtught  which  may,  as 
far  as  quality  g(K*s,  be  all  out  of 
line  with  the  furniture.  Much  can 
be  accomplished  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  customer  education,  as  for 
instance,  the  publication  of  home 
furnishing  budgets  w'hich  show  a 


proper  proportion  between  floor 
covering  and  other  expenditures 
Stores  that  have  decorating  or  home 
planning  consultants  can  do  a  lot 
through  this  medium  to  assure  the 
projKr  allocation  of  the  home  fur 
nishing  budget. 

But  the  main  job  is  the  sales 
man’s.  Back  him  up  with  construe 
tive  advertising  and  promotion 
drop  the  insistence  on  price  in  your 
copywriting  and  his  sales  talk  alike 
—and  with  conditions  as  favorable 
as  they  are  right  now  a  rise  in  the 
unit  sale  is  a  practical  certainty. 


w  are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  not 
to  disappoint  her  when  she  walks  into  your 
department  after  the  war  with  a  wedding  ring 
on  her  finger  and  says,  *'  I  want  to  see  some* 
thing  for  a  living  room.”  ' 

The  chances  are  you’re  going  to  be  able  to 
show  her  better  carpets  than  ever  before  — 
better  looking,  better  wearing,  better  value. 

It  may  even  be  a  different  kind  of  carpet 
than  any  of  us  has  ever  made  or  than  you 
have  ever  sold.  Some  of  the  things  we’ve 
been  able  to  get,  we  may  not  have  any  more, 
and  other  and  better  materials  may  come 
along  to  take  their  places.  Right  now  we’re 
planning  on  a  lot  of  different  fabrics  that  are 
going  to  make  the  carpet  department  just 
about  the  most  exciting  spot  in  your  store. 


Pearl  Harbor  interrupted  a  period  of  steady  growth  for  the  carpet  depart¬ 
ment.  Now  we’re  at  war.  We  all  have  just  one  hoss  and  one  idea.  If  we 
don’t  win  the  war  we  lose  everything.  With  us,  as  with  you,  war  work 
comes  first. 

We  do  all  we’re  asked  to  do  — all  we  can  do  — to  make  war  materials. 

Then,  with  whatever  materials  can  be  spared,  we  make  rugs  and  carpets 
for  you.  We  will  do  everything  we  can  — short  of  hampering  the  war 
effort  — to  spread  out  the  available  materials  and  keep  your  department 
in  operation. 


Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co. 
Charles  P.  Cochrane  Co. 
Hardwick  &  Magee  Company 
Hightstown  Rug  Company 
Archibald  Holmes  &  Son 

Alexander  Smith 


A.  &  M.  Karagheusian,  Inc. 
The  Magee  Carpet  Company 
C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons 
Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 
Roxbury  Carpet  Company 
&  Sons  Carpet  Co. 
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1 

STYLE  IS  YOUR  BIG  STORY  AND  YOUR  Bl 


SI  YLES  change. 

New  tastes,  new  habits,  new 
social  conditions  are  alwavs 
creating  a  demand  for  new  styles. 

As  a  retailer,  it  is  important  for 
you  to  have  merchandise  that  is  in 
key  with  the  latest  trends.  .\nd  to 
have  it  promptly. 

Under  these  circumstances,  an 
industry  that  is  progressive  and 
alert  can  make  a  lot  of  difference 
to  your  business. 

How  does  the  carpet  industry 
stack  up  in  this  respect? 

It  is  forward-looking,  untiring  in 
experimentation,  in  touch  with  the 
public’s  desires,  inventive,  ahead 
of  the  game? 

T'here  can  be  no  doubt  alxuit 
the  answers  to  these  questions.  The 
style-achievements  of  the  past  dec¬ 
ade  entitle  the  carpet  industry  to 
be  ranked  among  those  industries 
that  are  recognized  throughout  the 
country  as  leaders. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  You 
will  see  how  step  by  step  the  indus¬ 
try  has  moved  forward  with  the 
march  of  style.  From  repeating  de¬ 
signs  that  were  tradi¬ 
tional  or  foreign,  it 
has  elvolved  fabrics 
that  are  contempo¬ 
rary  and  American. 


An  interesting  dis¬ 
play  capitalizing 
on  the  ensemble 
idea.  A  carpet 
sample  is  super¬ 
imposed  upon 
draperies  and  up¬ 
holstery  material 
of  harmonizing 
types. 
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PORTUNITY,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  CARPET  INDUSTRY 


One  of  its  most  notable  achieve¬ 
ments  was  actually  in  the  field  of 
Oriental  patterns.  When  Oriental 
rufi;s  were  regarded  as  the  “tops”, 
all  that  was  obtainable  in  Ameri¬ 
can  weaves  were  reproductions  in 
Wiltons  and  Axminsters.  They 
were  good  enough  in  their  way,  but 
a  far  cry  from  the  rich,  lustrous, 
mellow’-colored  fabrics  imported 
from  Persia.  But  in  1928  manufac¬ 
turers  in  this  country  produced  a 
lustre-finished  .American  copy.  A 
type  of  rug  that  resembled  the 
Oriental  so  closely  that  the  F.T.C. 
has  been  worrying  ever  since  lest 
guileless  customers  should  be  mis¬ 
led  into  thinking  they  were  buying 
an  imported  Persian.  The  creation 
of  the  lustre-finished  rug  gave  a  big 
impetus  to  sales  of  higher  priced 
units. 

With  the  30’s,  however,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  public  was  reach¬ 
ing  out  for  something  different.  At 
first,  no  one  could  quite  tell  what. 
But  the  carpet  industry  was  quick 
to  sense  the  modern  temf>er.  It 
realized  the  demand  for  simplicity, 
rather  than  for  dazzling  detail. 
Packed  into  a  p>eriod  of  less  than 
twelve  years  came  one  creation  after 
another  satisfying  contempjorary 
taste. 

First,  Plain  Shade  Broadloom. 

Simple  to  the  point  of  austerity, 
appealing  to  the  eye  with  its  un¬ 
broken  expanse.  Plain  Shade  pro¬ 
vided  carpeting  that  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  streamlining  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile. 

A  more  interesting  version  of 
this  type  of  carpet  came  with  Hard- 
twist  Broadloom.  Today,  this  is 
probably  the  average  person’s  idea 
of  “safe”  modern.  It  set  the  stylists 
experimenting  with  new'  effects  that 
could  be  obtained  by  playing  with 
the  yarns. 

The  next  phase  began  with  the 
realization  that  while  people 
wanted  an  expanse  of  one  color  on 
the  floor,  they  longed  for  something 
a  little  more  ornamented.  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  was  the  Tone-on-Tone 
style.  It  has  the  additional  merits 
of  giving  depth  to  the  color  effect 


and  helping  to  conceal  shading  and 
soil  marks.  There  have  been  tone- 
on-tone  patterns  in  the  past  but 
they  look  crude  compared  with  the 
new  type  which  is  characterized  by 
exquisite  gradations  and  delicate 
detail. 

riie  reason  for  this  was  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  moresque  yarns.  Fhe 
{possibilities  of  this  ty{>e  of  yarn 
had  never  been  fully  explored  be¬ 
fore.  Moresque  yarns  enable  the 
stylists  to  use  two  colors  in  a  single 
tuft.  In  the  old  days,  they  were 
spun  in  two  contrasting  colors. 
I^esent-day  stylists,  combining  two 
tones  of  the  same  color,  found  they 
had  a  device  with  which  to  give 
effects  of  depth  and  sparkle.  With¬ 
out  moresque  yarns  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  the  many  textured 
effects  that  have  been  develop>ed 
subsequently. 

Modern  taste  was  now  beginning 
to  clarify  itself.  Limiting  itself  by 
preference  to  one  color  in  the  fab¬ 
ric,  it  was  seeking  richness  in  other 
ways.  It  looked  for  interesting  ef¬ 
fects  in  the  handling  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  that  formed  the  fabric,  hence, 
textured  effects.  It  also  wanted  to 
feel  that  a  fabric  was  in  three  di¬ 
mensions.  Its  sensibility  to  depth 
became  very  noticeable,  hence  the 
development  of  embossed  and 
sculptured  carp>etings. 

There  are  many  of  these  and  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  some 
of  them  required  innovations  in  the 
weaving  process,  for  which  patents 
have  been  granted.  Some  are  woven 
on  two  or  three  surfaces.  Some  have 
cut  and  uncut  pile.  Effects  which 
were  obtainable  only  in  hand 
weaves  such  as  some  of  the  Swedish 
shaggy  weaves  found  counterparts 
in  .American  fabrics  at  a  {xjpular 
price.  By  the  use  of  moresque 
yarns  the  stylists  were  able  to  re¬ 
fine  their  effects  to  a  delightful  de¬ 
gree.  Not  only  the  beauty  but  the 
variety  of  these  weaves  is  a  credit 
to  the  industry’s  stylists. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  are  the  new 
typpe  of  figured  designs  which  cater 
to  those  who  want  a  multi-colored 
effect  on  their  floors.  For  these, 


A  new  adaptation  of  the 
Jacquard  Wilton  process  pro¬ 
duced  this  texture  fabric  with 
embossed  effect. 


Lustre  finished  carpeting,  un¬ 
known  twelve  years  ago,  is 
today  an  important  classifica¬ 
tion  in  higher  bracket  mer¬ 
chandise,  helping  the  retailer 
notch  up  his  unit  of  sale. 

18th  Century  sources  were  tappped 
but  the  resulting  fabrics  had  an 
entirely  new  character  by  reason  of 
soft  colors  and  a  refinement  which 
also  came  from  using  moresque 
yarns  in  appropriate  places. 

When  the  war  is  over,  this  in¬ 
ventive  and  progressive  spirit  of 
the  carppet  industry  will  be  needed 
more  than  ever.  It  seems  as  if  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
chapter  in  American  life. 

But  there  i^"  no  need  to  wait  for 
after-the-war  developments  to  bring 
a  style  story  to  customers.  The  car¬ 
ppet  industry  today  has  a  story  of 
beauty,  quality  and  smartness  to 
sell.  It’s  the  story  women  want  to 
hear,  and  it  should  be  told  enthusi¬ 
astically  by  the  store,  in  display, 
advertising  and  selling. 
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RAYON 


CARPETS  WITH  RAYON  ARE  NOT 
''WAR  BABIES."  THEY  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  SOLD  AS  SUBSTITUTES.  THEY  REP¬ 
RESENT  A  STEP  FORWARD  IN  CARPET 
MANUFACTURE  AND  SHOULD  BE 
SOLD  WITH  PRIDE  IN  THEIR  QUALITY. 


1942  conditions  have  accelerated  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  all-rayon  carpet,  started  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  Shown  here  is  an  all-rayon 
axminster. 

YOU  have  seen  rayon  enter  the 
field  of  apparel,  draperies, 
upholsteries  and  other  tex¬ 
tiles.  Now  you  are  seeing  it  make 
its  bow  in  floor  coverings. 

Look  at  the  manufacturers’  price 
lists  of  this  season;  you  will  find, 
alongside  some  wool  lines,  lines  of 
wool  and  rayon;  wool,  rayon  and 
cotton;  all-rayon. 

It  is  important  you  should  un¬ 
derstand  this  new  development  in 
carpets,  for  your  sales  from  now  on 
are  going  to  depend  on  it— for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  and  [irobably 
a  considerable  period  after. 

Carpets  with  Rayon  Antedated 
the  War  by  a  Year 

Bear  this  in  mind:  carpets  with 
rayon  are  not  war  babies.  They 
are  not  just  merchandise  ingeni¬ 
ously  devised  to  tide  over  an  emer¬ 
gency,  while  wool  is  restricted. 
They  are  part  of  a  development 
that  has  already  taken  place  in 
other  fields,  and  that  carpet  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  studying  for  a 
long  time. 

Manufacturers  have  every  incen¬ 
tive  to  develop  an  alternative  or 
supplementary  fibre  to  wool.  Wool 
comes  from  foreign  sources,  calls 
for  heavy  inventories,  and  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  wide  and  disturbing  price 
fluctuations. 

Carpets  with  rayon— the  result  of 
many  years  of  research— came  on 
to  the  market  a  year  before  the 


war.  Certain  grades  have  been  in 
the  retail  stores  over  two  years. 
Their  record  is  a  guide  to  what 
may  be  expected.  I'hey  have 
gained  consumer  acceptance  on  the 
basis  of  value.  No  undue  com¬ 
plaints  are  reported. 

Had  there  been  no  war,  it  is  like¬ 
ly  that  the  rayon  movement  would 
have  developed  but  at  a  normal 
pace.  The  war,  however,  has 
speeded  up  experimentation.  To¬ 
day  carpets  with  rayon  come  not 
only  in  the  popular-priced  brackets 
but  in  some  of  the  highest  grades. 
In  the  matter  of  style  they  are  able 
to  offer  the  most  elaborate  effects. 

Merchandising  Carpets  with  Rayon 

What  merchandising  methods  do 
tliese  new  weaves  call  for? 

First,  an  unprejudiced  mind. 
W’hen  merchandise  is  new  and  un¬ 
familiar,  it  is  apt  to  run  up  against 
a  lot  of  innate  conservatism.  And 
this  is  liable  to  be  the  case  with 
carpet  salesmen  who  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  retailers  as  one  of  the  most 
conservative  bodies  of  men  iti  the 
world. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  for  a 
short  period  many  of  them  will  be 
obsessed  with  thoughts  of  all-wool 
fabrics.  And  at  the  present  time 
stores  that  have  an  inventory  of  all- 
wool  goods  are  using  phrases  in 
their  advertising  of  all-wool  gotxls 
which  may  get  in  the  way  of  their 
selling  fabrics  wdth  synthetic  fibre 
later.  (One  store  recently  used 
this  unfortunate  wording  in  fea¬ 
turing  one  of  its  items:  “Not  a 
whiff  of  rayon  in  the  pile,  not  a 
smitch  of  synthetic  yarn.’’) 

Experience  shows  that  as  with  all 


carpets,  it  is  style  that  makes  the 
determining  impression  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  In  the  matter  of  fabric, 
she  relies  upon  you  as  the  retailer. 
Stores  that  are  selling  carpels  with 
rayon  emphasize  that  on  this  point 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  and 
the  manufacturer  stand  back  of  it. 

Note  that  the  manufacturers  are 
presenting  all  these  weaves  in  their 
own  name  under  their  own  label, 
just  like  their  other  fabrics.  This 
is  because  they  have  subjected  them 
to  thorough  tests.  They  know  that 
the  colors  are  reliable.  I  hey  know 
that  the  fabric  lasts  (sometimes 
esen  better  than  an  equivalent 
grade  of  all-wool) .  They  know 
that  it  cleans  perfectly  after  sham¬ 
pooing.  Fhey  know  they  have  a 
\  alue  to  offer  at  the  money. 

Don't  Segregate  Them 

It  is  a  mistake  to  put  the  all-wool 
goods  and  carpets  with  rayon  in 
separate  piles.  This  usually  has  an 
effect  of  making  the  salesman  speak 
defeatistically  about  the  carpets 
with  rayon.  Placed  in  the  same  piles 
according  to  price  bracket,  style 
makes  its  appeal  to  the  consumer, 
merely  leaves  it  for  the  salesman  to 
point  out  that  the  store  and  manu¬ 
facturer  stand  back  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise. 

How  far  will  the  development  of 
these  weaves  go  after  the  war?  No 
one  can  say  for  sure.  Nature,  too, 
makes  a  very  fine  staple  in  wool, 
and  there  are  always  likely  to  be 
all-wool  fabrics.  But  the  forward- 
looking  merchant  will  recognize 
the  signs  of  a  new  trend  which  has 
the  seeds  of  growth  in  it.  He  wdll 
act  with  an  eye  on  the  future  as 
well  as  on  the  past. 
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All  wool  or  blond  weave,  it’s  style  that  wins!  And  in  this  newest  blend  weave,  Beaucaire 
Wilton,  Karagheusian  presents  the  smartest  carpet  of  the  season.  That  rich,  embossed  effect  is  what 
people  are  looking  for  today.  And  Beaucaire  provides  it  at  a  price  that  millions  of  wartime  budgets 
can  afford,  $7.50  per  sq.  yd.  Available  in  9,  12,  15  ft.  widths.  Six  refined  decorator  shades:  Saddle 
Beige,  Anzac  Beige,  Commando  Blue,  American  Wine,  Roseglo,  Norway  Green.  Fabric  and  price  have 
just  been  approved  by  OPA.  Beaucaire  is  ready  for  you  to  buy,  show,  SELL.  Get  in  touch  with  your 

Karagheusian  distributor  today. 


L 4  M.  KARAGHEUSIAN,  INC.  HEAD  OFFICE: 


295  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  •  45  DISTRIBUTORS  IN  U.  S.  A 


The  Finest  Styling 
is  going  into  Blend  Weaves 

today! 


THE  CARPET  MILLS  ARE  DOING 


A  Double-Barrelled  Job 


The  day  after  Pearl  Harbor  a 
carpet  manufacturer  told  his 
executives,  “If  the  government 
wants  this  entire  mill  and  all  of 
our  equipment,  we  will  gladly  go 
out  of  the  carpet  business  for  the 
duration.” 

What  this  manufacturer  said  re¬ 
flected  the  attitude  of  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry.  .\nd  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  industry  was  just  coming 
into  its  own  after  several  very 
tough  years.  Probably  no  other  in¬ 
dustry  was  quicker  to  offer  its  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  war  effort. 

The  carpet  mills  have  done  a 
Herculean  job  in  converting  to  war 
work.  Carpet  looms  are  so  built 
that  they  cannot  easily  be  converted 
to  weave  any  other  type  of  fabric. 
And  yet  all  types  of  carpet  looms 
are  now  weaving  duck  for  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Because  they  were  built 
for  more  intricate  operations  than 
Hat  weaving,  these  carpet  looms 
naturally  are  not  as  speedy  as  regu¬ 
lar  duck  looms. 

Looms  that,  in  peace  time,  weave 
.'$r)0-a-yard  Chenilles  are  now  weav¬ 
ing  duck.  Wilton  looms  have  been 
divested  of  their  jacquard  harnes¬ 
ses  and  are  now  on  duck.  Velvet 
looms,  the  simplest  to  convert,  are 
dt>ing  a  yeoman’s  job  in  the  war 
effort.  Millions  upon  millions  of 


square  yards  of  duck  are  being 
manufactured. 

.\s  the  United  States  began  to 
get  under  way  in  war  production, 
it  developed  that  the  blanket  looms 
of  the  country  were  not  adequate 
to  take  care  of  the  necessary  pro¬ 
duction.  There  is  nothing  in  a  car¬ 
pet  mill  that  resembles  a  blanket 
l<K)m.  .\nd  yet  the  magicians  in 
the  industry  went  to  work  and  pres¬ 
to-blankets  were  being  manufac¬ 
tured  on  .Vxminster  looms. 

And  now  several  of  the  carpet 
mills  are  making  blankets!  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  various 
mills  in  the  industry  have  been  very 
coojx;rative  in  exchanging  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  present  effort.  One  large 
mill,  which  has  been  quite  success¬ 
ful  in  converting  .\xminster  looms 
to  blanket  weaving  issued  a  general 
invitatioir  tQ  all  other  carpet  manu- 
•  facturers  to  come  and  see  how  it  was 
done.  great  many  did.  .\nd  a 
few  got  into  blanket  weaving  sub¬ 
sequently.  •  Another  large  mill  was 
successful  in  converting  .\xminster 
looms  to  duck  and  unhesitatingly 
shared  its  experience  with  the  in¬ 
dustry.,  These. interchanges  of  ideas 
were  arranged  by  the  Carpet  Insti¬ 
tute  which  also  arranged  a  continu¬ 
al  series  of  industrial  conferences 
among  manufacturers. 


One  large  mill  had  a  mammoth 
new  machine  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  new  type  of  floor  covering, 
which,  because  of  the  war,  never  got 
to  the  marketable  stage.  This  mill 
is  now  using  the  machine  for  treat¬ 
ing  and  waterproofing  its  duck. 

Several  of  the  carpet  mills  main¬ 
tain  large  machine  shops  for  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  their 
equipment.  .\nd  at  least  two  of  the 
mills  built  most  of  their  equipment 
in  their  own  foundries  and  shops. 
Foundries  and  machine  shops  alike 
have  been  turned  over  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  sub-contracts  on  plane, 
tank  and  gun  parts  and  sub-as¬ 
semblies.  One  mill  is  even  boring 
medium  size  cannon.  These  same 
two  mills  have  trained  a  great 
many  machinists  who  have  been  re¬ 
leased  for  war  work  in  other  plants. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  carpets, 
but  it  indicates  how  thoroughly  all- 
out  the  carpet  industry  has  con¬ 
verted. 

But  that  is  only  half  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  story  in  the  carpet  industry. 
Most  mills,  even  those  whose  facili¬ 
ties  permit  them  to  take  sizable 
war  contracts,  are  processing  all  of 
the  raw  materials  that  they  are  al¬ 
lotted  for  carpet  manufacture. 

The  War  Production  Board  has 
allotted  carpet  mills  25%  of  their 
wool  consumption  of  a  year  ago.  In 
addition  to  this  allottment  of  wool, 
many  manufacturers  are  using  syn- 
tlietic  yarns.  This  use  of  synthetics 
helps  to  spread  the  available  wool 
supply  over  a  larger  production 
and  makes  a  very  satisfactory  floor 
covering. 

Jute  has  been  for  some  tjme  a 
major  problem  with  all  milU.  No 
jute  is  now  being  imported.  But 
many  manufacturers  have  devel¬ 
oped  suitable  substitutes.  Some  of 
these  substitutes  may  replace  jute 
and  thus  become  the  tail  that  wags 
the  dog.  Cotton  also  is  being  used 
for  stuffers  and  fillers. 
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Axminster  looms  are  weaving  blankets. 


Chenille  looms  are  weaving  duck. 


Velvet  looms  are  weaving  duck. 


Wilton  looms  are  weaving  duck. 


HOW  TO  TAKE 
CARE  OF  RUGS 
AND  CARPETS 

Making  present  things  last, 
conserving  and  saving,  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers  together  are  selling  the 
public  on  taking  proper  care 
and  maintenance  of  the 
things  they  own  and  buy. 

The  Institute  of  Carpet 
Manufacturers  has  antici¬ 
pated  the  need  of  retailers 
by  providing  an  authoritative 
booklet 

HOW  TO  TAKE 
CARE  OF  YOUR  RUGS 
AND  CARPETS 

This  valuable  publication 
contains  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  install,  clean 
and  care  for  woven  wool 
floor  coverings.  Although 
first  published  early  in  1942, 
the  booklet  is  now  in  its 
fourth  edition. 

Stores  may  obtain  copies 
of  How  to  Toko  Coro  of 
Your  Rugs  and  Corpots  for 

distribution  to  the  customers 
at  the  nominal  price  of  $15 
per  thousand.  This  price  in¬ 
cludes  imprinting  of  store's 
name  and  address,  an  attrac¬ 
tive  display  card,  newspaper 
mats  for  advertising  the 
booklet  offer,  and  a  news 
release  for  local  publicity. 

Enlist  in  the  Conservation 
Campaign  today.  Order  your 
store  supply  from 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
CARPET  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  AMERICA 

350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  CAN  YOU  HELP  YOUR  SALESPEOPLE  TO 

Sell  Successfully? 


aLL  too  many  salesmen  sell 
price  and  nothing  else.  But 
the  reason  for  that  rests 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  man¬ 
agement.  If  you  have  two  men  and 
one  of  them  costs  you  4%  and 
the  other  5%,  you  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  4%  man  is  the 
better  salesman. 

This  is  not  necessarily  true.  The 
5%  man  may  actually  do  a  better 
selling  job.  His  customers  may  be 
better  satisfied.  They  may  become 
long  time  friends  of  the  store  be¬ 
cause  of  the  excellent  and  courte¬ 
ous  treatment  which  he  extends  to 
them.  Whereas  the  4%  man  may 
hustle  his  customers  through  on  a 
production  line  basis. 

Now,  how  can  you  help  the  sales¬ 
man  to  do  a  better  job? 

Back  Him  Up! 

First,  put  your  carpet  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  on  a  construc¬ 
tive  basis.  The  average  retailer  has 
been  promoting  floor  coverings  in 
the  past  as  though  they  had  no  ap¬ 
peal  but  price  appeal.  He  has  been 
promoting  floor  coverings  in  the 
past  as  though  there  were  no  other 
size  but  9  x  12.  He  has  ignored 
the  constructive  selling  points  and 
the  selling  implements  that  manu¬ 
facturers  have  given  him. 

But  these  are  war  times!  There 
will  be  no  drastic  selling  peaks  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years.  W'^ith  the 
new  money  that  so  many  people 
have,  buying  will  be  more  spontane¬ 
ous  and  spread  more  evenly  over 
the  season.  The  retailer  should  key 
his  advertising  and  promotion  ac¬ 
cordingly;  desist  from  running  so 
many  off-price  promotions  to  force 
business. 

Most  especially,  he  should  pro¬ 
mote,  display  and  sell  his  stock  on 
the  basis  of  style. 

Show  the  new  things  when  they 
are  new.  The  customer  is  very 
much  alive  to  the  new  things.  She 
reads  about  them  in  the  women’s 
magazines,  sees  them  in  the  mov¬ 
ies.  The  first-rate  carpet  salesman 
must  keep  himself  abreast  of  the 


new  trends,  and  the  department 
manager  must  encourage  him  to  do 
this. 

Keep  His  Knowledge  Up  to  Date 

Here,  briefly,  are  some  of  the 
more  important  things  an  intelli¬ 
gent  salesman  should  know: 

He  should  be  able  to  suggest  the 
proper  size  rug  for  a  room  of  any 
dimensions. 

He  should  be  able  to  suggest 
colors  for  wallpaper  and  upholstery 
to  harmonize  with  the  rug  that 
was  purchased. 

He  should  be  able  to  suggest  a 
harmonizing  rug  or  carpet  when  a 
customer  tells  him  what  wallpaper 
and  drapery  colors  she  has.  ■ 

He  should  know  which  colors  are 
cold  and  which  are  warm;  which  of 
these  should  be  used  with  North, 
South,  East  and  West  exposures. 

He  should  be  able  to  recommentl 
the  right  weave  for  the  right  pur¬ 
pose. 

He  should  be  able  to  explain  the 
difference  between  .Axminstcr,  Vel- 


TRAINING  HELP 
AVAILABLE 

Most  carpet  manufacturers 
have  considerable  training 
material  to  help  you  in  the 
never-ending  job  of  sales 
training.  Films,  sales  manuals, 
training  clinics,  and  similar 
materials  are  available  from 
the  individual  manufacturers. 

In  addition  the  Floor  Cov¬ 
ering  Advertising  Club  has 
published  two  informative 
booklets  for  use  in  sales 
training,  RUGS  AND  CAR¬ 
PETS  OF  AMERICA  and 
PRACTICAL  HELPS  FOR 
FLOOR  COVERING  SALES¬ 
MEN,  which  are  available  up¬ 
on  request  from  the  Secretary 
of  The  Floor  Covering  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  Horace  G. 
Plimpton,  care  of  Hardwick  & 
Magee  Carpet  Company, 
Seventh  &  Lehigh  Avenues, 
Philadelphia. 


vet  and  Wilton. 

He  should  know  the  comparable 
grades  in  each  weave. 

He  should  be  able  to  read  blue¬ 
prints  or  room  dimensions  so  as  to 
suggest  adequate  yardage. 

He  should  be  able  to  compute 
yardages  on  set  match  and  drop 
match  patterns. 

Help  Him  to  Trade  Up 

Here  are  ten  trading-up  tips  for 
a  good  salesman  to  make  good  use 
of; 

1.  Give  them  a  chance  to  make  a 
better  buy. 

2.  Ask  questions  first.  Suggest 
only  a  few'  patterns.  Take  a 
tip  from  the  doctor.  Diagnose 
before  you  prescribe. 

3.  If  she  mentions  a  fabric,  show 
that  first. 

4.  If  she  mentions  nothing,  show’ 
a  step  above  the  price  you 
think  she’ll  pay. 

5.  If  you  have  no  clue,  show  the 
best  grade  first. 

6.  Don’t  show  your  hand. 

7.  Make  the  difference  in  price 
seem  small. 

8.  Pause  for  a  moment  to  let  her 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
better  carpet. 

9.  .\sk  her  to  feel  the  better  car¬ 
pet. 

10.  Show'  how’  the  better  carpet  fits 
her  particular  needs. 

Lethargic,  stagnant  selling  is  the 
bottleneck  in  this  department  as  it 
is  in  all  departments.  Price  tag 
selling  should  be  out  of  the  picture 
just  as  quickly  as  the  store  can  get 
it  out. 

A  customer  can  become  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  her  carjiet  before  she  be¬ 
comes  dissatisfied  with  the  furniture 
because  the  carpet  shows  wear 
much  more  quickly  than  does  fur¬ 
niture.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
really  good  salesman— and  the  really 
good  operator— will  endeavor  to  get 
the  best  possible  qualities  on  the 
floors  of  the  customers. 
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Department  Stores  Must  Have  Certificates 
of  War  Necessity  for  Truck  Operation 

f 

Applications  are  now  being  distributed  by  O.D.T.  This  report 
of  NRDGA’s  Delivery  Group  explains  present  and  future 
requirements  to  enable  you  to  keep  your  trucks  in  operation 


ON  September  29th,  Mor¬ 
ris  H.  Luiulau,  Manafjer 
of  the  Delivery  Group  of  the 
Association,  attended  a  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  called  by  the 
Otlice  of  Defense  rransportation, 
to  acquaint  representatives  of  na¬ 
tional  trade  associations  with  the 
retpiirements  of  General  Order 
()D  r-21  and  the  instructions,  me- 
ihanics  and  application  necessary 
for  the  Certificate  of  War  Necessity 
which  will  be  reqtiired  of  all  oper¬ 
ators  »>f  motor  vehicles,  when  this 
order  becomes  effective  on  Novem- 
ber  15th,  1942. 

One  type  of  application  blank 
will  be  mailed  to  operators  of  one 
or  two  vehicles:  another,  to  fleet 
operators  —  those  operating  more 
than  two  vehicles.  All  operators  of 
motor  vehicles,  registered  on  or  be¬ 
fore  December  31st,  1941,  will  re¬ 
ceive  through  the  mail,  from  the 
()D  T’s  central  office  in  Detroit,  ap¬ 
plication  forms  for  Certificates  of 
W'ar  Necessity,  and  instructions  for 
filling  in  the  information  required, 
riiese  applications  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  self-addressed  envelope 
for  their  return,  when  properly 
filled  in.  'I'hey  must  be  mailed  to 
the  central  mailing  office  in  Detroit 
within  ten  days  after  the  date  of 
their  receipt. 

Local  Announcements 
Will  Be  Made 

It  is  expected  that  all  applica¬ 
tions  to  register  truck  owners  will 
be  completed  by  October  12th.  The 
mailing  is  being  done  by  regions, 
and  releases  in  local  newspapers 
will  serve  to  notify  truck  operators 
in  each  region  the  time  they  can 
expect  to  receive  the  application 
forms.  The  ODT  is  anxious  that 
this  information  reach  our  member¬ 
ship  and  others  concerned,  in  order 
to  preclude  unnecessary  inquiries 


and  demands  on  central  and  local 
OD  1  offices. 

Only  after  this  local  announce¬ 
ment  appears,  should  an  operator 
who  has  not  received  his  applica¬ 
tion  blank  apply  to  the  nearest 
field  office  of  the  OD  F’s  Division  of 
Motor  rransport.  The  application 
blanks  for  the  C^ertificate  of  War 
Necessity  retptire  data  on  all  phases 
of  commercial  vehicle  operation, 
both  local  atul  over-the-roatl.  In 
addition  to  tire  data,  operators  will 
be  required  to  submit  other  itifor- 
mation  including: 

rype  of  busitiess  for  which  ve¬ 
hicles  owned  atid  vehicles 
Purpose  for  which  the  vehicles 
are  prituipally  used 
.\rea  of  operation 
Nature  of  operation 
.\rea  where  vehicles  are  op¬ 
erated 

riie  number  of  vehicles  owned; 
number  of  vehicles  leased  or 
rented 

Names  atid  addresses  of  per- 
sotis  to  whom  any  vehicles 
are  regularly  leased  or  rented 

Operating  data  on  past  opera¬ 
tions  and  estimated  future  opera¬ 
tions,  by  tpiarters,  as  follows,  is  also 
retpiired:  July,  .August  and  .Septem¬ 
ber  of  1941  and  1942:  October,  No- 
\ember  and  December  of  1941  and 
1942:  January,  February  atul  March 
of  1941  and  1943;  .April,  May  and 
June  of  1941  and  1943,  to  include: 

Miles  operated  tpiarterly  by  ve¬ 
hicles  owned,  and  vehicles 
leased  to  and  from  others 
Vehicle  miles  quarterly  for  spe¬ 
cial  deliveries  and  call-backs 
Vehicle  miles  quarterly  under 
exemptions  and  permits 
Trips  operated  quarterly 


.Average  load  per  trip,  iti  terms 
of  tons,  cubic  feet  or  other 
units 

■Average  unit  capacity  of  vehi¬ 
cle  in  tons,  cubic  feet  or 
other  units 

.Average  load  in  terms  of  per¬ 
centage  of  capacity  of  vehi¬ 
cles 

Operators  will  also  specify  what 
ODT  orders  are  applicable  to  their 
operations. 

Certificates  of  W'ar  Necessity  will 
not  supersede  outstanding  OD'F  or¬ 
ders.  Fhese  orders  and  policies  will 
remain  in  effect  utiless  and  until 
they  are  formally  atnended,  super- 
sedetl  or  re\-oketl. 

Records  Must  Be  Kept 

Operators  should  be  guided  by 
operating  records,  if  they  have 
them.  If  those  records  arc  tiot  avail¬ 
able,  the  OD  r  permits  operators  to 
give  the  liest  estimates  in  answer¬ 
ing  the  (piestions.  Emphasis  is 
placed  OH  the  fact  that  records  xvill 
he  required  to  be  kept  in  the 
future,  including  daily,  lueekly  and 
quarterly  reports.  .All  such  records 
are  to  be  made  available  for  exam¬ 
ination  and  inspection  at  all  reas¬ 
onable  times  by  accredited  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  ODT. 

Under  an  arrangement  with 
OD'F  and  OP.A,  coupons  or  other 
instruments  authorizing  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  fuel,  tiilus  and  tires  will  be 
issued  only  to  operators  presenting 
a  Certificate  of  War  Necessity.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  gasoline  will  be  rationed 
by  OP.A  rationing  boards,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  under 
which  the  C^ertificates  are  issued. 
.Another  stipulation  of  the  order  re¬ 
quires  that  jjeriodic  inspection  lie 
made  of  tires  (every  5,000  miles  or 
60  day  period,  whichever  comes 
first) . 
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Conference  of  Smaller  Stores  E>iscusses  Plans 
for  This  Wartime  Christmas 


SMALLER  store  men  are  not 
inclined  to  think  o£  Christinas 
problems  in  terms  apart  from 
the  general  problems  facing  the 
trade  today.  That  impression  was 
gained  from  questions  submitted  by 
means  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Bu¬ 
reau  “Swap  Letter”  and  from  ques- 
tins  presented  at  the  forum  sessions 
of  the  one-day  meeting  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  in  New  York,  September  30. 

The  most  frequently  occurring 
questions  and  the  problems  given 
the  most  thorough  going  over  in 
the  discussion  sessions  centered 
around  inventory  control,  mer¬ 
chandise  shortages,  store  hours, 
help  shortages,  and  governmental 
orders. 

The  fact  that  Christmas  brings 
with  it  the  biggest  selling  month 
of  the  year  and  tends  to  magnify 
the  difficulty  under  which  stores 
are  operating  was  the  major  nod 
store  men  gave  to  Christmas  as  a 
special  problem. 

Such  matters  as  the  proper  tone 
of  Christmas  promotions  —  usual 
versus  patriotic— what  to  do  in 
place  of  lighted  decoration  and 
the  tire-and-gasoline-consuming  pa¬ 
rades,  and  the  value  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  catalog  came  in  for  passing 
discussion  and  mention  in  the 
“Swap  Letter”. 

Since  this  is  a  Christmas  article, 
we  will  give  special  attention  to 
the  purely  Christmas  topics  and 
present  the  esence  of  the  comment 
gathered  from  the  answers  in  the 
“Swap  Letter,”  from  members  of 
the  discussion  groups  and  from  the 
NRDGA  Staff. 

Christmas  Decoration 

In  the  place  of  lighted  displays 
outside,  it  appears  that  stores  will 
move  their  Christmas  decorations 
into  the  store  this  year,  using 
greenery  and  more  complete  and 
better  prepared  interior  decoration 
materials. 

Instead  of  parades,  stores  will 


By  Morris  Thompson 
Manager,  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 


use  interior  promotions,  designed 
to  build  the  store  as  the  Christmas 
buying  center.  Communities  will 
center  on  such  things  as  community 
sings,  street  Santas,  school  children 
competitions,  etc.  Some  communi¬ 
ties  in  dim-out  areas  will  use  the 
usual  green  street  festooning  with¬ 
out  lights,  while  others  have  drop¬ 
ped  street  decorations  entirely. 

Christmas  Catalogs 

Many  store  men  have  asked 
whether  it  is  wise  to  run  a  Christ¬ 
mas  catalog  this  year.  Comments 
on  this  question  offered  by  Richard 
G.  Meybohm,  Manager,  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  of  NRDGA,  and 
seconded  by  member  stores,  set  up 
the  following  basis  for  deciding  the 
catalog  question; 

1.  Was  the  catalog  successful  last 
year?  In  making  this  decision 
the  catalog  should  be  judged 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
mail  order  sales,  but  also  on  its 
value  as  a  “suggestion  piece” 
for  safes  in  the  store. 

2.  Can  you  adequately  back  all 
merchandise  advertised  in  the 
catalog  with  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  to  fill  a  reasonable  demand, 
plus  sales  from  other  promotion 
efforts? 

3.  Are  you  in  a  rural  or  loosely 
knit  market  where  the  direct- 
mail  catalog  will  reach  poten¬ 
tial  customers  not  reached  by 
other  advertising  media  and 
where  tire  and  gasoline  ration¬ 
ing  have  cut  down  shopping 
trips? 

Christmas  Volume 

While  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  adverse  war  news  could  have 
a  depressing  effect  on  Christmas 
sales  volume  and  that  shortages  of 
certain  items  would  cut  in  on  many 
departments,  the  overwhelming 
opinion  was  that  Christmas  volume 


would  be  greater  than  or  at  least 
equal  to  last  year. 

Christmas  Advertising 

There  were  a  few  dissents  but 
the  weight  of  opinion  was  that  store 
Christmas  advertising  budgets 
should  be  up  at  least  in  proportion 
to  anticipated  volume  increases. 
Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  take  an  even  greater  pro¬ 
motion  push  to  hold  volume.  Dis¬ 
cussion  linked  this  problem  to  the 
overall  questions  of  advertising 
budgets  and  drew  some  strong 
statements  to  the  effect  that  stores 
must  continue  advertising. 

Christmas  Help 

Here  was  another  problem  that 
is  getting  so  acute  that  the  group 
could  not  consider  it  as  a  strictly 
Christmas  problem.  Answers  to 
the  problem  included  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  Use  basic  force  as  efficiently  as 
possible. 

2.  Arrange  merchandise  and  dis¬ 
plays  so  that  customers  can  help 
themselves  as  much  as  possible. 

3.  Start  now  using  and  training 
school  boys  and  girls  and  mar¬ 
ried  women.  (It  was  reported 
that  in  one  state  a  ruling  had 
been  received  from  the  labor 
board  permitting  under-legal- 
age  school  children  to  work 
night  hours  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season.) 

4.  Ask  the  cooperation  of  school 
authorities  in  allowing  students 
to  work  as  many  hours  as  possi¬ 
ble  by  adjusting  school  hours 
and  vacations. 

5.  Use  George-Deen  Distributive 
Education  training  wherever 
possible.  (The  next  Service 
Letter  of  the  Bureau  of  Smaller 
Stores  will  contain  information 
on  the  Distributive  Education 
program.) 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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New  Angles  on  Old  Stories 


★  That  there  should  still  be  some  purchasing  power  in  the  country 
at  war’s  end  is  a  matter  of  special  concern  to  retail  stores.  Because 
it  is  also  important  to  the  stability  of  the  country’s  entire  economic 
structure,  retailers  are  not  hesitant  in  expressing  their  interest  in 
any  plan  which  aims  at  keeping  cojisumers  debt-free.  At  the  recent 
Smaller  Stores  Conference  they  listened  to  Dr.  Ruml’s  exposition 
of  his  Pay-As-You-Go-Plan;  indicated  that  it  received  their  unquali¬ 
fied  approval;  determined  as  individuals  to  help  keep  the  bright  light 
of  public  interest  trained  on  the  progress  of  the  Ruml  plan  through 
the  routine  of  Senate  Committees. 


Pay-As-You-Go  Taxation 

By  Beardsley  Ruml 

Chairman,  Federal  Reseme  Bank  of  \ew  York;  Treasurer,  R.  H.  Macy  ir  Ci> ,  Inc. 


Few  people  realize  how  much 
money  they  owe  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  income  tax.  They 
seem  to  feel  that  since  they  have 
just  paid  an  installment  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15th,  and  since  the  next  pay¬ 
ment  isn’t  due  until  December 
15th,  for  the  time  being  at  least 
they  are  not  in  debt  for  income  tax. 
I'hey  are  wrong.  They  are  in  debt 
now  for  the  installment  still  due 
this  year,  and,  worse,  they  are  in 
addition  in  debt  for  income  tax  on 
what  they  have  already  earned  this 
year.  Under  our  present  system  this 
debt  will  have  to  be  paid  next  year 
whether  they  then  have  any  income 
or  not. 

If  they  die,  this  amount  will  be 
taken  from  whatever  estate  they 
leave.  If  they  lose  their  jobs,  there 
will  be  a  charge  against  what  they 
have  saved.  If  their  earnings  are 
less,  the  full  tax  has  to  be  met  out 
of  the  lower  earnings. 

Income-tax  debt  is  the  meanest 
kind  of  debt  there  is,  because  it 
only  hurts  people  when  they  are  in 
trouble.  As  long  as  our  incomes 
are  the  same,  or  better  than  they 
were  last  year,  we  can  keep  on  pay¬ 
ing  that  income-tax  debt. 

But  if  anything  happens  to  this 
year’s  income,  the  income  tax  debt 


remains  and  there  is  trouble.  Men 
are  called  into  the  armed  services, 
others  go  into  government  work  at 
lower  pay,  men  and  women  are  tlis- 
placed  from  peacetime  industry  by 
w'artime  dislocation,  some  sulfer 
sickness  and  accident,  others  must 
retire  Ixjcause  of  advancing  years. 
.\11  of  these  find  that  now  with  the 
new  high  tax  rate  their  income  tax 
debt  is  an  intolerable  problem, 
wiping  out  savings  that  have  been 
accumulated  over  the  years.  .\nd 
for  the  tens  of  thousands  that  have 
already  been  injured,  millions  of 
us  are  in  danger,  because  we  are 
each  subject  to  the  same  hazards 
and  the  same  inevitable  loss  of  in¬ 
come. 

A  Special  Concern 
of  Retail  Industry 

I  think  that  probably  no  industry 
is  as  acutely  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  income  tax  as  the  retail 
industry.  If  the  w'ar  goes  on  for 
years  these  dislocations  are  going  to 
affect  us  and  our  employees  serious¬ 
ly.  The  time  to  get  on  a  current 
basis  is  now.  The  retail  industry 
has  another  interest  in  getting  the 
country  on  a  current  basis.  You 


don’t  want  a  depression  to  come 
along  and  iind  that  purchasing 
power  is  all  tied  up  in  income  tax. 

I'he  sooner  the  problem  is  solved, 
the  easier  it  will  be  to  solve.  In 
1940  there  were  4,048,619  income 
tax  payers;  in  1941  there  were 
7,645,473;  in  1942,  17,688,219.  On 
the  first  of  jamiary  1943,  under  the 
Revenue  Bill  of  1942,  there  will  be 
26,900,000  taxpayers  in  debt  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  tax  on 
their  1942  income,  an  increase  of 
22,850,000  since  1940.  It  is  clear 
that  the  government  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  for  long  to  be  the  creditor  of 
some  27,000,000  taxpayers  and  their 
families  in  debt  for  income  tax, 
particularly  when  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stantial  question  of  revenue  in¬ 
volved  in  skipping  a  year  and  get¬ 
ting  the  whole  country  on  a  current 
pay-as-you-go  basis. 

If  the  Pay-As-You-Go  j)lan  is 
adopted,  all  tliese  taxpayers  will  be 
income-tax  debt  free,  except  for 
any  necessary  year-end  adjustment. 
And  they  will  stay  on  a  current 
paid  up  basis,  since  they  will  be 
paying  income  taxes  on  what  they 
earn  as  they  earn  it. 

The  Pay-.\s-You-Go  income  tax 
plan  is  a  three-way  plan;  it  applies 
only  to  individuals  and  not  to  cor- 
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—and  go  reading  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  these 
Cannon  Percale  Sheet  ads!  Sometimes  I’m  a  wife, 
sometimes  I’m  a  mother,  sometimes  a  star-eyed 
bride  who  needs  sheets  (see  the  new  ad  above  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  October  12th  issue  of  Life  and  the 


November  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping).  And  I 
always  get  a  full  story  in  about  Cannon  Percale 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases— but  good!  How  soft  and 
smooth  they  are,  and  how  practical.  To  date,  I’ve 
made  millions  of  women  stop  and  listen— 


If  you  notice,  I  always  throw  in  some  good  advice, 
free.  I  urge  women  not  to  buy  sheets  unless  they 
need  them,  and  I  tell  them  in  every  ad  how  to 
make  the  sheets  they  have  laat  longer.  It’s  a  serv¬ 
ice  all  women  want  and  need  these  days.  Watch 


me  go  to  work  in  Life,  Good  Housekeeping,  Amer¬ 
ican  Home,  and  Bride’s  with  all  their  millions  of 
readers.  My  job  is  to  nail  the  women  who  need 
sheets  and  send  them  into  your  store  asking  for 
Cannon  Percales.  I’ve  been  doing  all  right  so  far. 


Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  Maknrs  of  Cannon  Shoots,  Towols,  and  Hosiory,  70  Worth  Stroot,  Now  York,  N.  Y, 
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porations.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  plan 
that  will  relieve  thousands  of  citi¬ 
zens  from  hardship  and  distress 
arising  from  income-tax  debt,  and 
that  will  bring  peace  of  mind  to 
millions  more  who  are  in  income- 
tax-debt  danger. 

Second,  it  is  a  method  for  clear¬ 
ing  the  decks  for  an  all-out  war- 
hnancing  program.  If  we  can  all 
be  free  of  income-tax  debt  on  the 
first  of  next  year,  we  can  start  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  and  stay  there. 
If  we  need  high  withholding  taxes 
we  can  have  them;  if  we  need  to 
supplement  voluntary  savings  with 
compulsory  savings,  we  can  do  that 
too.  But  whatever  is  called  for,  it 
would  be  paid  out  of  the  current 
year’s  income  as  an  assessment  on 
the  same  year’s  income.  We  would 
not  be  paying  for  dead  horses  while 
we  are  fighting  a  war. 

Post-War  Insurance 

In  the  third  place,  the  Pay-As- 
You-Go  income  tax  plan  is  the  best 
kind  of  financial  planning  for  the 
post-war  period.  Our  policies  can 
then  be  forward  looking,  not  back- 
W'ard  looking.  We  will  not  be  try¬ 
ing  to  collect  income  taxes  from 
people  w'ho  are  unemployed;  we 
will  not  be  debating  whether  we 
should  collect  taxes  on  1941  in¬ 
comes  from  men  recently  demobil¬ 
ized  from  the  armed  forces.  We  will 
not  have  a  spending  spree  in  the 
first  little  boomlet,  financed  on  un¬ 
paid  taxes,,  and  then  a  tax  debt 
headache  if  incomes  should  drop 
oft  for  a  year  or  so. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is 
to  pay  as  we  go,  but  the  practical 


INVENTORY  CONTROL 

if  Irving  C.  Fox,  answering  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  Smaller  Stores  Confer¬ 
ence  about  inventory  control  pros¬ 
pects,  emphasized  that  they  depend 
entirely  upon  what  retailers  them¬ 
selves  do  now  to  keep  their  inven¬ 
tories  normal.  If  investigation  shoies 
voluntary  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  retailers,  no  formal  regulation 
need  be  expected.  If  it  does  not, 
then  a  government  order  will  fol¬ 
low.  He  warned,  also,  that  even  if 
no  general  order  is  issued,  in¬ 
dividual  cases  of  abnormal  inven¬ 
tory  will  undoubtedly  be  dealt  with 
individually. 

A  general  conference  on  inventory 
control,  called  by  Lew  Hahn,  was  to 
be  held  on  October  15  in  New  York. 


question  arises— how  can  we  pay 
our  taxes  on  current  income  at  the 
same  time  we  are  paying  our  taxes 
on  last  year’s  income?  The  answer 
is  as  simple  as  daylight  saving. 
When  we  decided  that  it  was  in  the 
national  interest  to  save  fuel  and 
power  by  going  to  work  an  hour 
earlier  in  the  morning,  we  simply 
turned  all  of  our  clocks  ahead  and 
w'ent  on  w’ith  our  business. 

Mechanics  of  Plan 

This  is  what  has  been  suggested 
to  Congress  as  the  answer  to  the 
personal  income  tax  problem;  that 
we  turn  our  tax  clocks  ahead  one 
year. 

The  income  taxes  which  we  are 
paying  this  year  are  taxes  on  our 

1941  incomes,  so  what  the  plan 
means  is  that  this  year  the  taxes 
which  we  are  paying  out  of  our 

1942  income  would  be  taxes  on  our 

1942  incomes,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  we  would  be  paid  up, 
or  practically  so.  Then  next.year  in 

1943  we  would  be  paying  on  1943, 
and  so  on. 

If  at  the  end  of  1942  we  have 
paid  too  much  tax,  we  will  get  a 
credit.  If  we  have  not  paid  enough, 
we  w'ill  make  up  the  difference. 
This  adjustment  will  be  made  in 
March  of  1943  when  we  file  our 
new  income  tax  return.  So  we  shall 
be  out  of  debt  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  our  income  tax,  and 
instead  be  on  a  continuing  cash 
basis. 

In  view  of  the  lateness  in  adopt¬ 
ing  a  tax  program,  I  have  suggested 
that  for  those  taxpayers  who  ha\'e 
never  filed  an  income  tax  return 
the  year  1942  should  be  skipped 
for  them  as  a  matter  of  practical 
necessity. 

You  may  ask  how  the  government 
can  cancel  the  1941  income  tax 
without  losing  a  lot  of  money  that 
is  badly  needed  for  the  war  effort. 
The  answer  is  this:  Since  we  all  go 
along  paying  our  income  tax  on 
our  current  income,  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  receive  in  1943  just  as 
much  and  perhaps  even  more  rev¬ 
enue  than  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem.  The  government  will  ulti¬ 
mately  lose  the  1941  tax,  but  this 
loss  will  not  occur  until  we  either 
die  or  stop  earning  money,  which 
means  that  the  loss  will  be  spread 
over  the  lifetime  of  the  present  in¬ 
come-tax-paying  generation. 


The  I'reasury  has  never  consid¬ 
ered  taxes  receivable  as  an  asset, 
and  so  these  taxes  can  be  written  off 
the  balance  sheet  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  without  the  change  of  a  single 
penny.  The  Treasury  has  made  the 
point  that  the  plan  would  involve 
the  cancellation  of  several  billions 
of  taxes  and  that  this  is  no  time  to 
cancel  taxes;  but,  as  the  treasury 
itself  admits,  the  plan  would  not 
reduce  tax  receipts  except  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  and  so  since 
actual  revenue  is  the  thing  that 
counts  now,  mere  bookkeeping  en¬ 
tries  are  not  important. 

Makes  Withholding  Tax 
Practical 

The  Treasury  feels  that  a  with¬ 
holding  tax  is  highly  important  in 
keeping  taxpayers  current.  I,  too, 
favor  a  withholding  tax,  because  it 
makes  it  easier  for  people  to  keep 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  But  if  we 
want  a  withholding  tax  the  Pay-As- 
You-Go  plan  is  the  only  way  to 
solve  the  problem  of  having  a  with¬ 
holding  tax  without  having  some 
amount  of  double  taxation— that  is, 
of  paying  two  years’  taxes  in  one. 
If  a  withholding  tax  provision  turns 
out  to  be  either  undesirable  or  im¬ 
practical,  the  Pay-As-You-Go  plan 
stands  on  its  own  feet  as  a  sound 
method  of  getting  the  country  free 
of  income-tax  debt. 

The  “Windfall”  Objection 

The  difficulty  with  the  plan  that 
seems  to  loom  largest  in  the  minds 
of  some  is  the  so-called  “windfall” 
problem.  I  pointed  out  in  my 
original  statement  that  under  any 
plan  that  gives  equal  treatment  to 
all  taxpayers  there  will  be  a  certain 
number  of  “windfall  cases”,  cases 
of  individuals  who  w’ill  benefit  un¬ 
duly  because  of  the  fact  that  for 
them  1941,  or  whatever  year  is 
skipped,  happened  to  be  a  year  of 
unusually  large  income,  larger  than 
that  of  the  year  that  preceded  or 
that  followed.  Consequently,  what¬ 
ever  year  is  selected  these  persons 
would  receive  unintended  benefits. 

So  far  as  there  is  inequity,  it  re¬ 
sides  in  being  too  beneficial  to  some 
few  taxpayers;  but  since  the  plan  is 
beneficial  to  all  and  harmful  to 
none,  inequity  of  this  kind,  though 
regrettable,  is  an  imperfection  of  a 
minor  order  compared  with  the 
great  good  that  will  be  achieved. 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Not  just  one  store!  Hundreds  of  retailers,  both  large  and  small,  have 
found  in  Kardex  an  effective  solution  to  Regulation  “W", 

Miller  &  Rhoads  Inc.,  Prominent  Richmond,  Va.  retailers,  say  their  Kardex 
Customer  History  Record  is  a  most  economical  plan  for  handling  normal 
credit  and  collection  functions — as  well  as  a  simple  answer  to  the 
operating  requirements  of  federal  regulation.  They  combine  three  records 
in  one  for  this  job:  credit  authorizing  index,  refer  authorizing  record, 
and  collection  record.  And  because  the  new  Kardex  Administrator  cabi* 
net  uses  no  critical  material,  they  were  able  to  make  a  prompt  installa¬ 
tion  without  priority  certification. 

If  you’d  like  more  details,  including  a  list  of  more  than  one  hundred 
users  of  this  proved-in-practice  system,  just  phone  any  one  of  Remington 
Rand's  more  than  200  branch  offices.  Or  write  to  the  Retail  Store 
Department,  Buffalo,  New  York.  We  will  answer  promptly. 
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5^  ;  Huge  Volume  of  Post-War  Consumer  Wants 
Foretold  by  Chamber  of  Commerce  Survey 


Avast,  immediate  post-war 
consumer  demand  ranging 
from  2,100,000  automobiles 
to  900,000  electric  irons— and  a 
personal  savings  program  to  help 
finance  it— was  disclosed  by  a 
nation-w’ide  survey  of  family  needs 
within  the  first  six  months  after  the 
end  of  hostilities,  according  to  the 
Chamlier  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

rhese  and  scores  of  other  defi¬ 
nite  indications  came  fio.n  a 
scientific  sampling  of  estimated 
needs  of  thousands  of  families 
throughotit  the  United  States,  ob¬ 
tained  by  personal  interviews  for 
the  Chamber. 

The  Chamber  consumer  survey 
shows  that  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  1.300,000  mechanical  refrigera¬ 
tors,  1,200,000  washing  machines, 
1,2(M),000  radios  and  000,000  sew¬ 
ing  machines.  More  than  1,200,000 
families  will  want  to  buy  living 
room  furniture,  bedroom  furniture 
or  rugs,  carpets  and  linoleum. 

.\bout  3.1  out  of  every  ten  home 
owners  woidd  make  repairs  and 
improvements  in  their  homes  with¬ 
in  six  months  after  the  war,  w'ith 
17  per  cent  planning  to  paint  the 
outside;  7  per  cent  expecting  to 
put  on  a  new  r(K)f,  and  0  per  cent 
hoping  to  redecorate  the  interior. 
Six  out  of  every  10  farmers  who 
own  their  own  farms  would  do 
these  things  in  the  first  six  months; 
build  or  repair  new  outbuildings, 
barns,  fences,  tenant  houses. 

More  Than  Half  Saving  Now 

To  finance  consumer-planned 
purchases,  50  per  cent  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  said  they  were  able  to  save  at 
the  present  time— 29  per  cent  are 
laying  away  8  per  cent  or  more  of 
their  monthly  income  and  35  per 
cent  are  planning  to  have  an  accu¬ 
mulated  annual  saving  of  10  per 
cent  or  more.  Fifty-nine  per  cent 
of  the  families  are  putting  money 
into  war  bonds  and  stamps;  50  per 
cent  are  using  life  insurance;  16 
f>er  cent  savings  accounts;  16  per 
cent  are  paying  off  mortgages  and 
10  per  cent  are  channeling  their 
funds  into  other  savings  or  invest¬ 
ments.  Nineteen  per  cent  are  sav¬ 


ing  for  a  specific  post-war  purchase. 

“Despite  the  evidence  that  many 
people  intend  to  make  extensive 
major  purchases  immediately  after 
the  war,  most  people  are  not— on 
the  basis  of  present  saving— count¬ 
ing  on  buying  these  things  for 
cash,”  the  Uhamber  said  it  has 
found.  “The  American  habit  of 
installment  buying  will  continue 
to  be  a  major  factor  in  large  con¬ 
sumer  purchases." 

New  Homes  Paramount 

The  careful  sampling  of  the 
nation’s  families,  and  families 
alone,  indicates  that  nine  hundred 
thousand  families  intend  to  build 
or  buy  a  new  house  within  six 
months  after  the  war  is  over; 

33  per  cent  would  pay  ,S3,000 
for  the  house 

2()  per  cent  would  pay  ,83,000 
to  85,000  for  the  house 


USE  and  care  of  the  electric 
range  for  longest  wear  ami 
minimum  expense  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  feature  in  McCall’s 
October  issue  that’s  worth  adding 
to  the  conser\’ation  scrapbook  every 
g<K)d  store  is  compiling  these  days. 

Respectful  treatment  of  the  por¬ 
celain  surface  is  the  first  require¬ 
ment  in  the  McCall’s  program  for 
prolonging  the  life  of  electric 
ranges.  Gentle  handling,  prompt 
wiping  up  of  spillage,  and  early 
repair  of  accidental  damage  are 
recommended. 

Cleanliness,  essential  though  it  is, 
should  not  be  attained  by  what 
McCall’s  terms  the  “hammer- 
and-tongs  technique.”  Most  food 
spillovers  will  burn  off  the  unit 
eventually,  says  the  magazine,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  go  after  them 
with  an  ice-pick.  To  remove 
burned  fotxi,  a  soft  brush  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Occasional  scouring  of 
the  metal  rings  around  the  units 
and  daily  cleaning  of  the  drip  pa« 
are  advised. 


24  per  cent  would  pay  $5,000 
to  $10,000  for  the  house 

7  per  cent  woidd  pay  more 
than  $10,000 

10  per  cent  are  uncertain 
what  they  would  pay. 

In  all,  an  expenditure  of  about 
$5,000,000,000  is  indicated. 

On  the  question  of  consumer 
post-war  purt hasing  power,  30  per 
cent  of  the  families  interviewed  said 
they  were  better  off  than  before 
the  war;  27  per  cent  said  they  were 
worse  off  than  before  the  war;  and, 
43  per  cent  saw  no  change. 

But  37  per  cent  of  the  families 
said  they  had  more  money  to  spend 
for  things  other  than  food,  shelter, 
and  clothes  than  they  had  2  or  3 
years  ago;  34  per  cent  said  they 
had  less  money  to  spend;  and,  29 
per  cent  said  they  had  a!;oin  the 
same. 


All-important  on  the  spill-over 
front  is  the  ounce  of  prevention- 
lowering  the  heat  before  things- 
boil  over.  .Says  McCall’s;  “Follow 
this  excellent  advice  to  save  cur¬ 
rent,  too.  And  to  save  vitamins  and 
minerals  in  vegetables  use  so  little 
cooking  water  that  they  can’t  boil 
over.” 

Using  utensils  that  fit  the  unit, 
rotating  use  among  the  burners, 
and  distributing  wear  on  switches 
by  turning  the  shortest  distance  to 
the  desired  speed  are  other  range 
economies  recommended. 

Oven  care,  as  outlined  in 
McCall’s,  means  cleanliness 
achieved  by  the  prompt  w'ashing 
off  of  spattered  grease,  so  that  it 
won’t  bake  into  the  oven  lining 
and  require  scouring.  .And  oven 
economy  means  ahvays  planning  to 
bake  at  one  time  several  things 
that  require  the  same  temperature, 
the  magazine  points  out,  for  it 
costs  little  to  maintain  the  tempera¬ 
ture  once  the  oven  has  been 
brought  to  the  right  heat. 


Information  the  Customer  Needs — 
Subject,  Electric  Ranges 
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Let  a  feeling  of  pride  swell  your  chest  when  the  headline  stories 
of  the  Navy's  new  Corsair  come  back  from  the  battle  fronts. 

Every  burst  of  this  mighty  warrior's  blazing  guns  that 
sends  another  Jap  or  Nazi  tumbling  into  oblivion  . . .  will  be 
a  shot  you  helped  fire. 

For  it's  the  sacrifice  of  Kelvinator  dealers— like  yourself 
—that  will  enable  us  to  build,  in  quantity,  the  2000  H.  P. 
Pratt  &  Whitney  high-altitude  engines  that  give  the  Corsair 
its  deadly  striking  power.  This  mighty  engine  is  the  refrig¬ 
erator  you  can’t  sell .  . .  made  by  the  same  skilled  hands  that 
made  the  Nash-Kelvinator  products  of  peacetime. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  your  sacrifices  . . .  these  “shots 
you  fire”. . .  are  speeding  the  day  of  Victory. 

In  the  coming  peace,  the  name  of  Kelvinator  will  bear  a 
new  and  deeper  significance  .  .  .  and  the  retailer  franchised 
under  Kelvinator’s  Selective  Dealer  Policy  will  find  the  doors 
to  an  even  greater  profit  opportunity  flung  wide. 

New  merchandising  plans  — a  consistent  advertising  pro¬ 
gram— both  are  material  evidence  of  our  determination  to  be 
stronger  than  ever  after  this  period  of  stress. 

Farsighted  retailers  everywhere  will  do  Avell  to  “Look 
Ahead  with  Kelvinator”  in  making  their  plans  for  the  future. 


NAVrS  GIANT 

VOUOHT-SIKOtSKV  HYING  lOATS 
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Your  Customers  Want  to  Know  How  to  Care  for  the 
'  Warm  Indoor  Garments  They’re  Buying 

Example,  How  to  Launder  a  Sweater 


Before  washing  sweater,  outline  it 
with  pencil  on  heavy,  plain  paper. 
Remove  unwashable  trimmings. 
Close  slide  fasteners. 


Turn  sweater  inside  out  to  tvash. 
.Squeeze  in  almost  t<M)l  suds  of 
neutral  stiap. 


Roll  in  l  urkish  towel.  Unroll  at 
once.  It  there  are  contrasting 
tx>lors  place  another  towel  inside 
of  sweater. 


To  D)y:  Place  garment  on  outlined  paper  and  pin  to  outline  with  non-rusting 
pins.  Dry'  away  from  heat.  When  dry,  place  damp  cloth  over  sweater  aiul  steam 
out  pin  marks  with  warm  iron.  If  the  sweater  is  of  angora  fluff  the  surface  gently 
with  a  soft  brush— P/iotos  courtesy  of  Lux. 


The  stressing  by  stores  of  the 
need  for  warm  apparel  this 
year  because  of  the  likelihood 
of  fuel  shortages  which  may  neces¬ 
sitate  the  lower  temperatures  at 
home  and  in  offices,  brings  with  it 
greater  need  for  proper  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  care  of  such  garments 
especially  woolen  underwear,  dress¬ 
ing  gowns,  warm  sweaters,  wool 
hose,  scarfs,  etc. 

A  survey  on  the  availability  of  in¬ 
structions  for  the  consumer  on  care 
and  washing  of  these  garments  dis¬ 
closed  that  most  of  the  better  grade 
garments  carried  informative  labels. 
Many  of  the  medium  and  lower 
grades  were  unlabeled.  Inquiry  of 
salespeople  about  washing  instruc¬ 
tions,  particularly  on  wool  and 
wool  typ>e  dressing  gowns  and  sweat¬ 
ers  that  were  unlabeled,  usually 
brought  forth  the  offhand  sugges- 
tif.in  fhat  “to  be  on  the  safe  side 
you’d  better  dry  clean.”  Now,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  customers  buy¬ 
ing  medium  and  lower  grade  gar¬ 
ments  are  those  who  would  feel  the 
expense  of  dry  cleaning  keenly  and 
would  appreciate  knowing  if  gar¬ 
ments  could  be  washed.  It  would 
seem  to  us  that  salespeople  should 
know  definitely  whether  or  not  the 


garments  they  sell  are  washable  and 
if  so  assure  customers  of  the  fact. 
They  should  know,  too,  that  gar¬ 
ments  that  are  kept  tree  of  soil  by 
frequent  cleansing,  whether  dry 
cleaning  or  washing  give  longer 
wear  and  pass  the  information  on 
to  consumers  it  they  would  conform 
to  the  splendid  effort  most  stores 
are  making  in  the  conservation 
program. 

Washable  Garments 

All  washing  instructions  for  deli¬ 
cate  fabrics  are  fundamentally  the 
same  and  actually  there  is  nothing 
complicated  about  them.  To  tell 
customers  to  use  only  warm  water 
and  neutral  soap,  to  handle  gar¬ 
ments  gently  and  to  squeeze  suds 
through  them  and  not  to  scrub, 
twist  or  wring  them,  is  simple 
enough  and  safe  in  all  cases.  Wheth¬ 
er  garments  should  be  shaped  for 
drying  is  information  salespeople 
should  get  from  their  buyers.  This 
need  not  be  complicated  either. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  laun¬ 
dering  sweaters,  if  individual  dry¬ 
ing  forms  are  not  used  it  is  easy  to 
tell  customers  to  place  sweater  on 
a  plain  piece  of  paper  before  wash¬ 
ing  and  outline  it  with  pencil,  in 


this  way  making  a  record  of  its  cor¬ 
rect  size  and  shape. 

Next  tell  the  basic  principles  of 
washing.  Fell  them  to  roll  the 
sweater  alter  washing  in  a  turkish 
towel,  keeping  it  flattened  and  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  neckline.  After 
moisture  has  been  blotted  into 
towel  replace  on  outlined  paper, 
pinning  it  directly  at  the  outline 
with  non-rusting  pins  one  and  a 
half  inches  apart.  After  drying  this 
way,  remove  the  pins  and  press  w'ith 
a  warm  iron  o\er  the  towel  to  re¬ 
move  pin  marks.  If  sweater  is  of 
angora,  fluff  the  surface  gently  with 
a  soft  brush. 

Such  simple  instructions  are  help¬ 
ful  and  easily  remembered.  Knit¬ 
wear  is  now  more  likely  than  ever 
to  be  worn  the  year  around  because 
it  is  practical  and  crease-resistant 
and  the  classic  styles  are  ideal  for 
the  thrifty  shopper  who  wants  long 
wear  from  garments. 

Every  retailer  these  days  sincerely 
wants  his  customers  to  get  the  ulti¬ 
mate  usefulness  out  of  every  gar¬ 
ment  he  sells.  .\nd  customers  will 
appreciate  and  remember  the  sense 
of  obligation  which  leads  him  to 
make  certain  that  they  know  how 
to  take  good  care  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise. 
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“Do  I  like 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION? 
You  bet  I  do!” 


E  VERY  TIME  I  come  to  New  York  ] 
on  a  buying  trip,  a  lot  of  attention  is  j 
showered  on  me.  Invitations  to  dinner 
and  cocktails  .  .  .  tickets  to  the  theater 
, .  .  oh — all  sorts  of  nice  things. 

“Do  I  like  it?  Of  course!  What  wo¬ 
man  doesn’t  like  attention?  And  that’s 
one  of  the  reasons  I  always  stay  at 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  my  buying  trips. 

I  like  the  kind  of  attention  they  give 
me.  It’s  the  quiet  sort  of  attention  that  i 
you  can  always  rely  on. 


"f  or  instance,  I  like  the  attention 
I  get  when  I  have  my  breakfast  in  the 
Coffee  Shop.  The  service  is  quick  and 
courteous,  and  the  food  is  delicious. 
And  what’s  more,  the  prices  are  won¬ 
derfully  reasonable! 


"/  like  the  attention  i  get  when  i 
find  that  a  dress  of  mine  is  wrinkled.  I 
speak  a  few  words  into  my  telephone 
and  presto! — There’s  an  iron  and  iron¬ 
ing  board  in  my  room  in  no  time  at  all! 
And  there  is  no  charge  for  this  thought¬ 
ful  service! 


"/  like  the  attention  i  find  in  my 
room,  even  before  I  get  there!  For 


example,  the  two  kinds  of  soap  .  .  . 
facial  tissues  .  .  .  needle  and  thread  .  .  . 
dozens  of  thoughtful  little  things  that 
might  easily  have  been  overlooked  — 
right  there  in  case  I  need  them! 


I  "/  like  the  attention  i  get  in  the 
j  smart  Cafe  Rouge.  Dinner  prepared 
I  just  to  my  liking . . .  and  dancing  to  my 
favorite  orchestras!  What  more  could 
a  woman  ask  for  an  enjoyable  evening  ? 

^^ECAUSE  OF  ALL  these  special  atten- 
j  tions.  Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  always  my 
choice  when  I  come  to  New  York.  Add 
to  that  the  fact  that  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  conveniently  located  right  in 
the  heart  of  my  buying  districts,  and 
j  the  fact  that  the  rooms  are  large  and 
j  comfortable,  and  inexpensive  (as  low 
as  $3.85!)  and  lady,  you’ve  found  a 
buyer’s  ideal  hotel  in  Manhattan!’’ 
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Hosiery 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Emphasis  on  Hosiery  Wardrobes  Can  Convert 
Customers  to  New  Stocking  Types 


The  promotion  ot  stocking 
wardrobes  for  Christinas  sell¬ 
ing  this  year  can  be  smart 
merchandising  for  the  year  to  come 
as  well  as  for  the  holiday  season,  say 
many  prominent  in  the  industry. 
Selling  hosiery  for  different  occa¬ 
sions  can  distribute  different  yarns 
and  various  weights  of  yarns  over 
many  sales  to  make  for  more  eten 
stocks  in  retail  stoi  es  and  many  cus¬ 
tomers  who  only  think  of  stockings 
in  terms  of  sheerness,  may  find  to 
their  satisfaction  that  hose  other 
than  sheer  can  be  serviceable  and 
smart  too.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
economy  note  be  stressed  in  promo¬ 
tions.  To  borrow  from  the  promo¬ 
tional  theme  of  a  famous  store— it’s 
smarter  than  ever  to  be  thrifty.  To 
promote  specific  combinations  of 
luxury  hose,  a  swanky  cotton  and  a 
pair  or  two  of  anklets,  boxed  (but. 
according  to  OP.\  recommenda¬ 
tions,  not  ribbon-tied) ,  at  regula¬ 
tion  markup  or  nearly  so,  is  another 
suggestion  passed  on  to  us. 

A  point  considered  important 
for  wardrobe  selling  is  display  at 
the  hosiery  counters.  Novel  ideas 
for  the  wardrobe  need  not  take 
away  the  glamor  of  any  one  type  of 
stocking  if  sufficient  emphasis  is 


given  equally  to  the  function  of  the 
different  yarns  and  constructions. 
Window  displays  such  as  anklets 
over  full  length  rayons  can  carry  a 
strong  message  to  the  public  about 
“an  extra  pair  for  extra  warmth.” 
Additional  sales  of  anklets  to  wear 
in  houses  on  rationed  heat  can  be 
good  sales  talk.  With  constant  repe¬ 
tition,  fashion  notes  on  different 
types  of  hose  carried  itt  the  store 
will  sink  into  women’s  conscious¬ 
ness.  We  can  get  customers  who 
want  only  sheer  hose  interested  in 
100  and  150  denier  rayons  by  dis¬ 
playing  these  weights  with  heavier 
clothing.  Many  stockings  made  to¬ 
day  in  these  weights  are  'giving 
long  hours  of  wear,  and  promotions 
are  now  stressing  this  point. 

Other  Promotion  Ideas 

Some  stores  have  reported  good 
business  from  the  display  of  hose 
in  their  “war  windows.”  Recently 
a  national  magazine  carried  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  hosiery  of  today  telling  of 
the  transition  of  silks  and  nylons  to 
rayons  and  cottons.  It  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  wider  shoes  may  be 
needed  for  the  new  stockings  since 
many  ravons  have  cotton  feet  and 
cottons  and  wools  need  more  space 


in  shoes.  I'liey  illustrated  patterns 
of  meshes,  laces,  ribbing  and  fancy 
knitting. 

A  shoe  store  promoted  rayons  as 
“now  out  of  the  test  tul>e  stage.” 
The  consumer  press  is  telling  wom¬ 
en  not  to  worry  about  fewer  elastic 
garters  on  foundation  garments  or 
garters  made  of  fabrics  when  wear¬ 
ing  rayon  hose  because  rayon  has 
more  stretch  than  silk  or  nylon 
and  can  stand  the  strain  of  garters 
better. 

smart  specialty  shop  promoted 
a  college  wardrol>e  under  $100  in 
which  they  included  silk  stockings 
at  $1.50  a  pair,  2  pairs  $3.  “Porthole 
mesh  .  .  .  handsome  long-lifers,” 
at  $1.25,  were  offered  by  another 
store  for  sports,  country  and  col¬ 
lege.  Knee  warmers  in  Hesh  or  nat¬ 
ural  were  offered  at  hosiery  coun¬ 
ters  at  $1.  “Dollar  Duty  Rayons” 
are  promoted  by  one  shop  in  three 
weights  for  working,  walking  or 
dress.  They  were  advertised  as  the 
equivalent  of  7,  4  and  2  thread  re¬ 
spectively. 

A  Dyeing  Service 

Some  of  the  New  York  stores  are 
offering  to  dye  customers’  odd  silk 
and  nylon  stockings  to  matched 
pairs  for  50  cents  per  pair.  Intjuiry 
brought  about  these  facts.  That 
this  service,  (independent  of  the 


Oppenheim  Collins  Gets  Women 
Acquainted  With  Rayons  With 
a  Limerick  Contest 

This  window  display  of  Oppenheim  Collins, 
New  York  was  used  in  the  promotion  ot  a 
limerick  contest  in  c<x)peration  with  Julius 
Kayser.  The  prizes  offered  were:  First,  a 
§100  bond  and  3  pairs  Kayser  Victoray  hose, 
second,  a  S50  bond  and  3  pairs  Victoray  hose 
and,  third  a  S25  bond.  Ten  prizes  of  three 
pairs  Victoray  hose  were  offered.  The  con¬ 
testant  was  required  to  purchase  one  pair  of 
Victoray  hose  to  be  eligible  for  competition. 
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Rtl.  U.  S.  A  and  CaiiMto 


Scboller  aJaptf  tlieir  proven  “{ine>art”  of  producing  liosiery  and  fabric 

finiibes  to  meet  tlie  demands  of  a  war-time  economy. ..Yet,  tbrougli 

reaearck  and  conatant  familiarity  witk  tke  consumera’  needs,  DuraBeau 
Finiskee  impart  all  tkoae  vital  requisites  of  loveliness,  spot  and  water 

repellency,  snag-resistance,  allure  and  long  life  to  today’s  fabrics. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC. 

Mfrs.  of  Taitila  Soaps,  Softansrs,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  and  West- 
moreland  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Lord  &  Taylor  subscribed  to  the  wardrobe  idea 
by  advertising  rayons  in  “every  type  you  need.” 


hosiery  department  and  connected 
with  the  mending  concession)  finds 
it  a  profitable  adjunct  to  mending 
of  hosiery  and  re-weaving  of  fabrics 
and  requires  little  extra  space. 
Stockings  are  stripp)ed  of  color  and 
re-dyed  to  a  choice  of  two  colors. 
This  service  is  advertised  as  a  “fac¬ 
tory  re-dye”  and  not  just  a  tint. 
Very  dark  colors  such  as  black, 
gunmetal  and  deep  brown  are  not 
accepted  because  the  color  does  not 
come  out  satisfactorily  for  re-dye. 

Information  Supplied 

A  counter  book  to  answer  cus¬ 
tomer’s  questions  on  rayon  hosiery 
is  now  released  by  Rollins  Hosiery 
Mills.  This  book  dubs  rayon  hose 


as  the  Cinderella  of  the  hosiery 
world  and  tells  the  story  of  the 
transition  of  ‘‘this  poor  little  sister, 
rayon,  into  a  glamor  girl.”  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  patter  tell  of  the  steps  the 
yarn  goes  through  and  discusses  the 
various  weights  and  styles  into 
which  rayon  stockings  are  now  be¬ 
ing  made. 

Nylon  to  Come 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  quantity 
of  nylon  hose  which  may  appear  on 
the  market  sometime  in  the  future, 
but  which  awaits  mending  before 
being  offered.  The  scarcity  of  mend¬ 
ers  has  been  a  labor  problem  which 
has  delayed  the  distribution  of  these 
stockings,  we  hear. 


That  Nylon  Sale  in 
Little  Rock 


The  press  and  radio  of  the 
country  last  month  featured 
as  a  special  news  item,  the 
rush  for  nylon  hose  in  response  to 
an  advertisement  by  The  Gus  Blass 
Co.,  Little  Rock,  .\rk.  The  crowd 
was  so  great,  they  said,  the  store 
was  forced  to  take  the  hosiers  off 
sale  and  donate  it  to  the  Communi¬ 
ty  Chest. 

.Although  the  press  dispatches 
mentioned  only  hosiery,  the  sale 
was  actually  storewide  and  known 
as  the  “Founders  Day  Sale.”  The 
hosiery  ad  ran  on  the  fourth  page 
of  an  1 1-page  sale  announcement. 

It  offered  900  pairs  of  nylon  at  $1.39 
with  no  phone  orders,  but  mail  or¬ 
ders  as  long  as  the  supply  lasted. 
Only  two  pairs  were  allowed  per 
customer.  A  rayon  hose  offer  was 
included  in  the  space. 

In  response  to  our  inquiry,  No¬ 
land  Blass,  President  of  The  Gus 
Blass  Co.,  wrote  us  in  part: 

“Nylon  hose  was  only  one  of  the 
many  big  attractions  that  we  had 
in  the  sale.  We  did  the  largest  day’s 
business  in  the  history  of  this  store 
the  first  day  of  this  event. 

“The  press  dispatch  was  a  little 
mixed  up,  as  all  of  the  crowd  that 
resulted  in  a  near  panic  was  not 
enroute  to  the  hosiery  department. 
However,  there  were  so  many 
women  who  did  want  the  hose  that 
they  pressed  in  that  direction  while 
the  women  who  were  in  there  try¬ 
ing  to  get  out  to  get  to  other  de¬ 
partments  met  a  solid  mass  of  hu¬ 
manity.  We  had  set  aside  from  the 
900  pairs  of  Nylon  hose  that  were 
available,  the  percentage  of  hose 
that  we  normally  sell  to  mail  order 
customers  from  a  sales  event  of  this 
kind,  so  that  there  actually  were 
only  a  few  over  700  pairs  for  the 
thousands  who  wanted  them. 

“Frankly,  we  were  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  when  the  conges¬ 
tion  of  pjeople  took  place.  We  hasti¬ 
ly  erected  our  public  address  sys¬ 
tem  and  announced  over  it  that  it 
was  necessary,  to  prevent  serious 
accidents,  to  take  off  sale  all  the 
hose.  These  were  given  to  the 
Community  Chest  and  amounted  to 
about  290  pairs.  We  understand 
the  Chest  will  use  them  either  in 
an  auction  or  as  premiums  to 
donors  of  a  certain  amount.” 
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WARUME 


Help  your 


customers  save 


precious  fabrics 


RAYON  is  doubly  precious  now,  so 

much  is  needed  for  wartime  uses. 

Christmas  gift'’  rayons,  like 
stay  lovely  /onger  with  luke- 
i  sudsing  after  every  wearing 


COTTON  undies,  like  this  fleecy -soft 

flannelette  "nightshirt,"  are  warmly  liked 


for  winter.  They  need  the  same  gentle  Lux 
care  that  saves  all  fine  washahles. 


CASEIN  fibers,  made  from  milk, 

are  exciting  news!  Often  blended  with 
other  yarns,  they  make  stunning  yet 
warm  negligees,  rolM's.  If  they  are 
washable,  be  sure  to  advise  Lux — it's 
safe  for  anything  safe  in  plain  water. 
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J.HIS  CHRISTMAS,  an  especially  warm  wel' 
come  awaits  gifts  of  "practical  pretties” — lingerie 
styled  for  warmth  as  well  as  loveliness.  When 
you  sell  them,  advise  gentle  Lux  care,  for  it 
means  longer  wear,  and  that  counts  today 
Strong  soaps,  cake-soap  rubbing,  are  apt  to 
fade  delicate  colors — to  make  napped  surfaces 
harsh  and  stiff.  Caution  your  customers  against 
these  "fabric-wasters.”  Advise  them  to  stick 
to  gentle  Lux  for  all  fine  washables. 

Y ou’re  building  good  w  ill,  helping  your 
customers,  too.  Experts — leading 
stores  everywhere  advise  Lux. 


More  makers  of  lingerie 
advise  LUX  than  advise 
all  other  soaps  put  togc 


Corsets 


By  Pearl  Berry 


S  VhS  FIFTH  W  EM  E’S 

alHMil 

1  corse  I « 


Saks-Fifth  stresses 
increased  impor¬ 
tance  of  proper 
fitting  and  pr()per 
care  <»f  corsets. 


This  plan,  it  is  reported, 

?d  in  gotxl  business  on 

has  brightened  up  the  ponant  part  in  contributing  to  the  this  showing  proved  to  t 
artment  and  encouraged  efficiency  of  war  workers  in  or  out  the  L90  type  of  garniei 
n  foundations.  factory  life,  Mrs.  Margaret  Toms,  true  support  with  con 

buyer  at  this  store,  staged  a  success-  Toms  lielieves  that  th( 
.^on  on  Repairs  ful  demonstration  on  pantie  girdles  method  of  having  a  de 

disability  of  encouraging  action  in  the  lounge  adjacent  to  in  the  store  is  no  long 
customers’  own  corsets,  fhe  corset  department.  A  model  and  stated  that  she  fou 
ought  at  the  store  con-  0*1  a  bicycle  showed  the  advantages  ers  unresponsive  to  ann( 
not,  remains  controver-  of  the  pantie  girdle  by  demonstrat-  that  on  certain  days,  dei 
:  stores  say  they  feel  that  itig  the  comfort  and  ease  of  this  would  Ije  in  the  departii 
Its  sufficient  to  provide  type  of  garment  in  action.  .Also  sjiecial  advice  to  custon 

ith  garments  for  some  _ 

come,  new  foundations 

offered  instead  of  repair  Textile  Color  Card  Association  Chooses 

«  became  repair  service  MiUinery  and  Glove  Colors  for  Sprine 

roht  undertaking  and  sec-  _  '  r  & 

ise  fitters  are  scarce  and  I  '  EX  shades  of  23  millinery  Vieille  Paille  and  Burn 
ient  labor  difficult  to  ob-  ^  colors  for  Spring  and  Summer  tation  is  made  that  t 
se  in  favor  of  repair  pro-  chosen  by  the  Textile  Color  Card  tones,  V^ieille  Paille  and 
lowever,  say  they  believe  .AsstKiation  have  been  taken  from  for  straws  only, 
toward  the  entire  store  the  1943  Spring  Woolen  Card,  as  'fhe  1943  Spring  ( 
through  this  service  and  follows;  Ice  Pink,  Seacoast  Blue,  contains  fifteen  shades, 
iT  garments  are  sold  in-  Country  Beige,  Placid  Green,  .Air-  Cream  Blond,  Love  F 
epairs  or  in  addition  to  man  Blue,  Light  Coffee,  Ocean  Blue,  .Airman  B 

ley  point  to  the  fact  that  Tide,  .Andes  Rose,  Valiant  Navy  Magnetic  Pur 

corset  shops  continue  to  and  Loyal  Red.  Fuchsia,^  Liberty  Rec 

irs  at  a  small  charge  and  The  following  five  colors  have  u 

competition  cannot  be  been  selected  from  the  1943  Spring 
d  Rayon  Card;  Horizon  Rose,  Vi-  Turftan,  Golden  lob; 

brant  Fuchsia,  Magnetic  Purple,  Rhiejacke 

demonstrations  .Alert  Green  and  Spitfire  Red.  \ellow,  while  not  sh< 

in  department  promo-  Repeated  from  previous  .seasons  card,  is  mentioned  for  < 
corsets  is  a  new  feature  are  the  following;  Sunniblu,  Cali-  T  be.se  sliades,  includin 
old  Constable  &  Co.  Be-  fornia  Sun,  Manila  Brown,  I'urf-  promotion  colors,  apjj 
at  corsets  play  a  very  im-  tan,  Trophv  Gold.  Strato  Gres,  leathers  as  well  as  fabi 
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Pay-as-You-Go- 

Taxation 

{Cott tinned  from  page  -16) 

There  are  some  things  that  are 
worse  than  a  lew  “windfall  cases”. 
One  w'ould  lx;  not  to  adopt  any 
Pay-As-You-Go  plan  at  all.  .Another 
would  lx‘  to  adopt  a  plan  so  compli¬ 
cated  or  so  uncertain  in  its  effect 
that  the  great  gtxKl  of  Pay-As-Y'oti- 
(io  would  not  lx  achieved.  .An¬ 
other  would  be  not  to  give  equal 
treatment  to  all  taxpayers  under 
the  plan  lest  the  "windfall  cases” 
receive  undue  benefits. 

.Much  as  1  dislike  “windfalls,” 
even  if  they  cannot  lx  entirely 
eliminated.  I  am  still  for  the  plan. 
1  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  point 
of  refusing  to  do  gtxKi  for  millions 
simply  Ixcause  1  will  lx  doing  too 
much  g<M)d  for  a  few  that  don’t 
deserve  it. 

To  Minimize  Windfalls 

I  have  made  the  following  three 
suggestions  for  minimizing  the 
problem  of  “windfall  cases”; 

(1)  Do  not  cancel  the  1941  income 
tax  on  capital  gains.  .A  large 
part  of  the  true  “Avindfall” 
problem  comes  from  capital 
gains  Ixcause  the  year  in  which 
the  gain  is  taxed  is  the  year 
in  which  the  transaction  hap- 
jxns  to  be  closed.  C^apital 
gains  are  not  like  ordinary  re¬ 
curring  income,  and  can  lx 
properly  separated  out  in  the 
plan. 

(2)  Provide  a  special  death  tax  to 
recover  what  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  “windfalls”  arising  be¬ 
cause  of  death  in  1942,  or  dur¬ 
ing  some  appropriate  transi¬ 
tion  period.  This  tax  should 
be  steeply  graduated  and 
should  take  most  of  the  higher 
bracket  income  tax  that  woidd 
lx  otherwise  cancelled,  but  it 
should  leave  some  balance  of 
the  cancelled  tax  in  the  estate 
subject  to  ordinary  estate  taxes 
only. 

(3)  Take  an  average  of  1940, 
1941,  and  1942  in  all  cases 
where  claim  for  credit  exceeds 
$10,000,  or  some  other  suitable 
amount.  I’he  average  of  the 
three  years  will  lx  a  practical 


HELPING  BURROUGHS  USERS  MEET  TODAY’S  PROBLEMS 
WITH  THEIR  PRESENT  EQUIPMENT 


. .  and  we  get  an  extra  L 
posting  Hour  each  day  V 
out  of  our  Burroughs"  ^ 


Suggestions  like  these  may  help  yon  to  obtain 
more  posting  hours  o  day  with  you  machines 

Relieve  the  operator  of  non-posting  work— 

Have  o  clerk  do  the  pre-listing,  stuffing,  checking  for  errors, 
heading  new  accounts,  and  so  on. 

Keep  the  machine  prodncing  steadily— 

Assign  a  substitute  to  the  machine  dxiring  the  operator’s 
rest  periods,  lunch  hours,  vacotions.  ^ 

Combine  records  or  tasb— 

Post  related  records  together,  and  obtain  statistics  or  figures 
for  reports  as  a  by-product  of  regular  routines. 

Take  foil  advantage  of  machine  featnres— 

Make  sure  that  the  operators  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  keyboord  controls,  automatic  features  and  the  various 
special  time-saving  advantages  built  into  the  machines 
they  are  using. 

•f  -f  i 

For  many  other  suggestions  that  will  help  you  get  the  most 
out  of  your  present  Burroughs  equipment,  telephone  your 
local  Burroughs  office,  or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct  to— 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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way  of  determining  a  fair  nor¬ 
mal  income  for  1941,  instead 
of  “windfall”  income.  The 
cancellation  of  1941  tax  would 
apply  to  this  average  income 
only,  and  the  balance  of  tax 
ofr  actual  1941  income  to  the 
extent  that  it  exceeded  $10,000 
would  not  be  credited  or  re¬ 
funded. 

Partial  Adoption  Inadequate 

The  Treasury  has  proj>osed  a 
modified  plan  which  would  apply 
to  the  full  tax  debt  of  some  tax¬ 
payers  and  to  only  a  part  of  the 
tax  debt  of  the  rest.  Concretely, 
the  Treasury  proposed  that  the  tax 
year  of  1942  rather  than  1941  be 
skipjjed,  and  then  for  only  the  low¬ 
est  two  brackets  (taxable  incomes 
less  than  $3900)  and  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  tax  debt  remaining 
should  be  paid  over  the  next  two 
or  three  years,  this,  in  addition  to 
current  income  taxes  that  will  be 
payable  in  those  years.  I’lie  I'leas- 
ury  concedes  that  this  would  leave 
between  10  and  20  |)er  cent  of  our 
taxpayers  still  owing  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  taxes  on  their  last  year’s 
income.  This  group  of  10  to  20 
per  cent  includes  practically  all  of 


“Heart  Warmers” 


A  hostess  gown  made  of  quilted 
fabric  with  Aralac  interlining. 


administrative,  technical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  women  who  need 
freedom  from  income-tax  debt  dan¬ 
ger  as  much  as  anyone  else.  The 
Treasury’s  proposal  to  change  the 
year  from  1941  to  1942  would  elimi¬ 
nate  from  benefits  of  the  plan  the 
millions  of  men  who  have  gone  in¬ 
to  the  armed  services  and  into  the 
government  this  year. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  as 
to  who  is  included  or  excluded,  or 
for  how  much,  I  personally  fa\or 
as  a  matter  of  principle  the  over-all 
application  of  the  Pay-As-V’ou-Go 
plan  for  eliminating  tax  debt,  giv¬ 
ing  all  taxpayers  equal  treatment 
under  the  plan. 

For  those  in  the  upper  brackets, 
it  will  make  much  less  practical 
difference  than  might  appear.  First, 
because  like  anybody  else  as  long 
as  they  have  their  income  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  their  taxes;  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  when  they  die,  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  paid  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  as  income  tax  on  the.  previ¬ 
ous  year’s  income  is  subject  to 
estate  taxes  in  the  highest  brackets. 

But  apart  from  the  practical  con¬ 
siderations,  the  reason  I  favor  over¬ 
all  application  of  the  principle  is 
because  it  gives  ctjual  treatment  to 


Travel  the  Country 

F.\BRICS  quilted  with  100% 
Aralac  filler  are  being  pre¬ 
sented  by  Aralac  and  McCall  in 
“Heart  Warmers”,  a  fabric  fashion 
show  to  be  featured  in  stores 
throughout  the  country.  Taking  for 
its  theme  the  question  of  how 
to  keep  warm  this  fuel-rationed 
winter,  the  fashion  show  highlights 
costumes  that  offer  warm-as-toast 
answers.  Nine  outhts  are  featured, 
including  quilted  slacks,  hostess 
gown,  housecoat  and  a  two-piece 
quilted  daytime  frock.  Quilted  ac¬ 
cessories  include  hats,  bedroom 
slippers,  night  cap  and  muff.  All 
outfits  can  be  made  by  the  home 
needlewoman  for  herself  or  as 
Christmas  gifts  for  friends.  Aralac- 
blend  daytime  costumes  are  also 
shown,  in  tailored  as  well  as  dressy 
fabrics. 

Publicity  and  advertising  mate¬ 
rial  have  been  prepared,  including 
programs,  advertising  mat,  poster 
display.  McCall  stylists  will  give 
presentations  in  stores. 


all  taxpayers  under  the  plan. 

Insofar  as  we  want  more  equality 
of  income  and  of  wealth,  we  can 
have  these  through  the  progressive 
income  tax  and  the  progressive  in¬ 
heritance  tax,  but  we  should  not 
use  this  general  income  tax  reform 
-Pay-As-Vou-Go— unequally  to  ac¬ 
celerate  indirectly  the  impact  of 
progressive  taxation. 

The  lack  of  force  in  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
plan  has  been  apparent  to  press 
and  public  alike  and  has  Ireen  the 
subject  of  nationwide  comment. 
The  dislike  of  “windfall  cases”  was 
felt  by  some,  but  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  al)o\e  three  methods  that 
would  eliminate  all  of  the  most 
objectionable  “windfall  cases”.  The 
principle  of  ecpial  treatment  to  all 
taxpayers  under  the  plan  has  been 
questioned,  but  by  surprisingly 
few.  I  have  jjointed  out  that  even 
if  Congress  desires  to  limit  the 
application  of  this  principle,  we 
can  still  have  a  Pay-As-You  Go  in¬ 
come  tax  plan,  but  it  will  leave 
part  of  our  citizens  with  a  remain¬ 
ing  income  tax  debt.  The  specific 
modified  plans  suggested  by  the 
Treasury  have  Iteen  grossly  inade¬ 
quate  so  far  as  eliminating  income 
tax  debt  is  concerned. 

Prospect  Good  for  Adoption 

The  Pay-As-Vou-Go  j)lan  was 
lecommended  unanimously  by  a 
.Sub-Cxnnmittee  of  the  .Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee.  Fhe  full  Com¬ 
mittee  at  first  rejected  it  but  now, 
by  unanimous  vote,  the  .Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  has  placed  the 
Pay-As-You-Go  plan  on  the  agenda 
for  the  joint  committee  which  is  to 
study  compulsory  savings  and  to 
reptort  by  December  first.  This  ac¬ 
tion  makes  Pay-.\s-You-Go  a  real 
legislative  possibility  for  1942.  And 
since  the  plan  stands  on  its  own 
feet,  there  is  still  time  for  it  to  be 
recommended  and  acted  upon  so 
that  we  can  all  of  us  start  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  for  1943.  Just  this 
morning  I  recei\ed  a  letter  from 
Senator  George,  who  points  out 
that  the  placement  of  the  plan  on 
the  agenda  for  the  joint  committee 
assures  it  of  full  consideration  by 
Congress  in  January.  He  adds  that 
he  himself  believes  that  an  effec¬ 
tive  compulsory  savings  program 
will  necessitate  the  adoption  of 
some  form  of  Pay-as-You-Go  plan. 
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Smaller  Store 
Christmas  Programs 


(Continued  from  page  42) 

Tone  of  Christmas  Promotions 
This  discussion  brings  forward 
strong  exponents  of  two  different 
schools.  They  are: 

1.  It  should  be  a  war  Christmas 
with  promotions  designed  to 
make  the  public  more  and  more 
war  conscious.  The  more  com¬ 
pletely  we  realize  the  facts  of 
war,  the  sooner  it  will  be  over. 


MONARCH,  TOO,  IS  HELPING 


2.  It  should  lie  an  old-fashioned 
Christmas  tvith  a  full  return  to 
fundamental,  spiritual  and  hu¬ 
man  values.  This  tyj)e  of  (Christ¬ 
mas  is  needed  to  soften  the 
blows  of  war. 

(It  might  be  possible  by  well- 
planned  promotion  gymnastics  to 
combine  the  two  and  serve  both 
ends.) 

Christmas  Merchandising 

.Meichandising,  again,  was  treat¬ 
ed  as  a  broad  problem,  with  very 
little  special  Christmas  slant.  Un- 
lortimately,  no  rabbits  appeared 
from  shiny  top  hats  to  solve  the 
merchandising  problems,  rhis  one 
comment  was  made,  how'ever,  and 
it  is  probably  worth  more  than  a 
lot  of  specific  suggestions:  ‘■Re¬ 
member  that  December  is  the  best 
selling  month  in  the  year,  (Christ¬ 
mas  or  no  Christmas,  and  see  that 
)on  are  adequately  prepared  in  all 
available  staples  which  mean  busi¬ 
ness  to  you  month-in-and-month- 
ont."  That  is  a  mouthful. 

Store  Hours 

Stole  hours  and  esening  opening 
came  in  lor  a  lot  of  punishment  in 
all  departments  and  the  general 
problem  is  treated  in  more  detail 
in  I  lie  Bureau’s  Service  Letter.  The 
opinion  was  that  the  Christmas 
night  opening  season  would  be 
very  similar  to  last  year's  in  both 
number  of  nights  and  hours.  Most 
of  those  present  felt  governmental 
action  on  store  hours  might  be  ex- 
I>eiied  sotjii.  Employee  reaction  to 
Christmas  evening  openings  was 
discussed  but  no  conclusions  were 
reached  other  than  that  store  help 
would  expect  it  as  the  usual  course 
of  Christmas  business. 


TO  MAKE  IT  HOT  FOR 
HITLER,  HIROHITO  &  HENCHMEN 


W'e  have  dedicated  our  facilities  tcj  the  production  of 
precision  parts  for  the  War  Machine.  .\  large  jiercent- 
age  of  the  Monarch  Marking  System  factory  now  is 
working  on  a  24-hour-a-day  schedule  to  help  defeat  the 
Axis.  We  consider  this  a  responsibility  and  a  privilege. 
It’s  the  one  big  job  that  tve  all  have  ahead. 

An  additional  respcjnsibility  that  we  have— and  it’s 
yours  as  well  as  ours— is  to  help  you  take  good  care  of 
the  Monarch  Machines  you  have.  You  can  be  mighty 
proud  that  you  own  them.  They  are  aiding  you  to  over¬ 
come  the  inefficiencies  of  inexperienced  help  in  price 
marking  and  now  more  than  ever  you  mav  realize  how 
important  a  Monarch  .^4arking  System  is  to  your 
business. 

What  formerly  constituted  a  highly  specialized  sales 
organization  is  being  retained.  But  instead  of  traveling 
their  territories  with  the  idea  of  creating  new  business— 
of  surveying  the  field  for  netv  installations  of  Monarch 
Systems— the  entire  time  and  endeavor  of  these  men  will 
be  devoted  to  contacting  our  present  customers  and  to 
rendering  whatever  service  and  assistance  is  jxissible  and 
necessary  for  efficient  and  extended  operation  of 
Monarch  Price  Marking  Machines. 

We  trust  that  we  may  have  your  fullest  coc^peration 
in  this  all  out  effort  to  win  the  war. 


THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


L 
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OPA  Proposals  to  Restrict  Stores’ 
Customer  Services 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


amount  ot  initial  deposit  required 
and  Irequency  of  payment. 

The  special  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  because  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  this  type  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  f>ecaiise  of  the  variation 
both  between  stores  and  types  of 
merchandise,  OP.\  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  issue  either  a  mandatory 
or  permissive  regulation  but  rather 
should  treat  the  problem  as  one 
subject  to  individual  management 
control  and  regulation. 

Activities  for  Sales  Promotion 

The  original  OPA  proposal  was 
that  total  expenditures  for  institu¬ 
tional  activities  should  be  50‘'o  less 
than  that  expended  in  1941.  Insti¬ 
tutional  activities  were  defined  to 
include  such  things  as  lessons  and 
instruction  courses  to  customers, 
style  shows,  parades  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  promotional  events. 

The  special  committee  approved 
the  initial  recommendation  with 
the  proviso  that  the  limitation 
should  not  apply  to  those  special 
events  promoted  by  the  store  as 
part  of  the  war  program  or  en¬ 
gaged  in  promoting  the  war  effort. 

Store  Open  Hours 

In  proposing  possible  regulation 
of  store  open  hours.  t)P.\  advised 
that  the  purpose  of  such  control 
was  motivated  by  heating  fuel 
shortages,  by  the  shortage  of  elec¬ 
tric  power  and  by  the  shortage  of 
manpower  which  stores  are  now 
experiencing  as  w’ell  as  by  a  desire 
to  cut  operating  expense. 

I'he  original  proposal  of  ()P.\ 
offered  four  ptossible  courses  of  ac¬ 
tion  for  stores  as  follows: 

1.  Close  one  day  a  week. 

2.  Close  one-half  day  and  shorten 
the  other  daily  hours  in  a  pro¬ 
portion  equal  to  one  full  day 
closing. 

3.  Establish  maximum  number  of 
hours  per  week  by  types  and 
kinds  of  stores,  letting  them  in¬ 
dividually  work  out  their  own 
daily  schedules  as  to  opening 
and  closing  hours. 

4.  Reduce  existing  store  hours  by 


20  or  25‘’(„  again  letting  each 
store  work  out  its  own  daily 
schedule. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  his  associates 
acknowledged  that  the  problem  of 
eqtiitably  shortening  store  open 
hotirs  was  a  very  complex  one  and 
would  intolvc  further  study  by 
some  special  committee  which  it 
might  be  necessary  to  appoint. 

Discussion  from  the  floor  by  the 
representatives  of  the  various  types 
of  retail  business  present  further 
seised  to  indicate  the  difficulty  of 
applying  any  regulatory  measure 
on  a  national  basis.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  power  shortage  was  acute 
in  some  cities  but  not  in  others,  as 
svas  fuel  shortage. 

The  special  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  no  attempt  be  made  at 
this  time  to  regulate  store  hotirs  on 
any  of  the  bases  projxtsed.  Rather 
it  recommended  that  ()P.\  invite 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  key 
cities  not  located  in  proximity  to 
each  other  which  would  be  willing 
to  experiment  with  various  types 
of  restricted  store  hours,  and  that 
C)P.\  send  representatives  to  such 
cities  to  study  and  observe  the  re¬ 
sults  of  various  curtailment  plans 
conducted  on  an  experimental 
basis.  The  committee  further  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  various  nation¬ 
al  retail  associations  form  commit¬ 
tees  of  their  own  to  work  with  OP.\ 
by  assisting  in  the  formulation  of 
plans  suitable  to  their  members. 


Simmons  college,  Prince 

School  of  Retailing,  Boston, 
has  just  published  a  12  page  pocket 
size  b(K)klet,  entitled  .\BC’s  of  Sell¬ 
ing  under  War  Regulations,  by 
Helen  Rich  Norton.  It  is  written 
especially  for  new  salespeople  and 
is  offered  to  retail  stores  at  10  cents 
a  single  copy— 5  cents  in  lots  of  50 
or  more. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  experi¬ 
enced  help,  war  regulation  and 
other  problems  created  by  the  war 
emergency  this  booklet,  says  the 


Supplementing  this,  OPA  re¬ 
quested  the  reaction  of  retailers  to 
efforts  which  it  (OPA)  might  take 
in  asking  industrial  plants  to  stag¬ 
ger  their  payroll  days  throughout 
the  week  for  the  purpose  of  reliev¬ 
ing  shopping  congestion  in  retail 
stores.  If  shopping  could  lie  spread 
more  uniformly  over  the  week, 
stores  would  find  it  less  difficult  to 
staff  their  establishments  to  meet 
peak  load  demands  now  generally 
experienced.  I’liose  present  hearti¬ 
ly  endorsed  the  proposal  and  soli¬ 
cited  OP.V’s  cooperation  in  under¬ 
taking  this  project. 

Regular  Display 

On  the  matter  of  regular  window 
and  internal  store  displays,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  recommended  for  coopera¬ 
tive  acceptance  by  retailers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  standards  of  practice: 

(1)  Use  of  fewer  and  less  elabo¬ 
rate  properties;  (2)  Gonservation 
of  display  properties  for  re-use;  (3) 
Building  on  the  premises  such  dis¬ 
plays  as  needed,  versus  purchasing 
new  materials;  (4)  Elimination  of 
electrical  and  mechanical  displays; 
(5)  Less  frequent  changes  in  win- 
do\v  displays,  and  the  use  of  at 
least  part  of  the  street  windows  for 
the  promotion  of  the  sale  of  war 
bonds. 

The  special  committee  approved 
these  recommendations. 

Repair  and  Servicing 
Departments 

OP.A’s  program  both  recognized 
and  stressed  the  important  part 
merchandise  repair  and  other  ser¬ 
vice  departments  of  the  store  can 
play  in  conserving  g(K)ds  already 


School,  may  lie  used  to  supplement 
classroom  teaching  or  may  be 
placed  directly  in  the  hands  of 
salespeople  as  a  simple  guide  to 
selling  in  war-torn  times. 

The  booklet  discusses  briefly  and 
in  simple  terms  such  subjects  as 
Price  Ceilings,  Regulations  of 
Credit,  Restrictions  of  Store  De¬ 
livery  Service;  Excise  Tax  on  Cer¬ 
tain  Lines  of  Merchandise;  Priori¬ 
ties  and  Material  Shortages;  Con¬ 
servation  of  Merchandise  and  Sup¬ 
plies,  Wartime  Salesmanship,  etc. 


Selling  Under  War  Regulations 
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owned  Ijy  customers.  In  principle,  ilie  re|K>ri  recotn- 
mcnded  that  retailers  Ik*  jK-rinitted  to  exact  a  charge 
from  the  tiistomer  lor  whatever  repair  service  they 
niav  pertorm  at  the  customer’s  request.  Many  of  these 
repair  services,  which  are  governed  basically  by  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  No.  165,  are  already  Iteing 
charged  for,  but  it  was  felt  that  if  stores  were  render¬ 
ing  some  miscellaneous  repair  services  Iree  for  the 
customer  as  a  gtMKl-will  gesture,  they  might  Ik  fKr- 
milted  to  charge  for  these  services  now. 

Dr.  FaitistKl  also  recognized  that  the  cost  of  provid¬ 
ing  these  repair  services,  lioth  as  to  material  used  and 
skilled  lalxM'  involved,  has  increased  and  that  the 
March  ceilings  at  which  such  charges  were  frozeti  may, 
in  manv  instances,  Ik  insufficient  to  permit  the  retailer 
to  co\er  direct  ojKrating  costs.  I'his  was  definitely 
confirmed  by  commetits  from  those  attending  the  coti- 
ference,  anti  while  ()P.\  made  no  definite  statement 
of  adjustment  in  existitig  price  ceilings,  there  was  an 
implied  indication  that  some  necessary  adjustments 
might  Ik  permitted  after  due  study  and  consideratioti. 

Free  Suburban  Phone  Calls  1 

The  Cit)vernmetit’s  program  proposed  that  retailers 
may,  if  thev  tlesire,  discontinue  the  practice  of  absorb- 
itig  the  charges  on  incoming  telephone  toll  calls  from 
suburban  areas.  I'he  matter  of  telephone  solicitation 
was  tliscussed  in  relation  to  the  possible  ititerlerence 
with  war  efforts,  by  the  overloading  of  communica¬ 
tions  facilities.  ()P.\  indicated  that  it  did  not  have 
the  power  to  order  the  discontinuance  of  telephone 
solicitation,  statitig  that  if  such  action  should  Ik  neces¬ 
sary.  it  properly  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Communication  Division  of  WPB. 

Delivery  and  C.O.D.  Restrictions 

The  discussion  of  further  restrictions  on  delivery, 
by  fat  the  most  important  retail  service  of  those  con¬ 
sidered.  was  postponed  to  the  second  day  of  the  con¬ 
ference  in  order  that  representatives  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  transportation  could  be  present. 

Mr.  Johtison's  original  program  recommended  the 
lollowitig  economies  to  Ik  subject  to  regulation: 

1.  No  retailer  shall  make  more  than  three 
deliveries  in  the  satne  week,  to  the  same 
customer,  nor  cover  the  same  route  more 
than  three  times  per  week. 

2.  No  retailer  shall  make  delivery  of  pack¬ 
ages  weighing  less  than  approximately  5 
lbs,  except: 

a.  Packages  exceeding  approximately  54 
inches  in  circumference,  measured  in 
the  longest  direction. 

b.  Perishable  goods,  including  fresh  fruit, 
vegetables,  fresh  fish,  fresh  meats,  eggs, 
dairy  prcxlucts,  bread  and  bakery  pi  tnl- 
ucts. 

c.  Doctors’  prescriptions  and  sick  room 
supplies. 

d.  Gifts  delivered  to  an  address  other 
than  that  of  the  purchaser. 

e.  Magazines,  newspajKrs  or  jKriodicals 
delivered  by  retailers  over  a  regular 
established  route. 

{Continued  on  fxigt'  62) 


eliminate 

WINDY-DAY 

Slumleb 


Tall  biiildiiiKs  are 
like  a  tall  chimney 

-  they  have  sue- 
ticiii  ilrait  veloci¬ 
ties — sometimes  as 
hitih  as  fJI  m.p.h. 

-  at  the  eii’raiice. 


Don't  forte  those  who  enter  your  store  to  struggle  with 
swing  (Imrrs  on  wituly  tlays.  tVinil  pressure  niukes  swing 
(ItMirs  (lifiinilt— if  not  im|Jossihle— to  operate  on  wiiulv, 
told  tlays. 

Rexolving  dtHtrs  eliminate  "dtMtr-ttiggitig.”  Thev  are 
“halanced”— revolve  with  ease  in  30  to  00  mile  winds. 
Ttistomers  like  their  tonveniente. 

Cuts  Heating  Costs  Up  to  25“/o 

Revolving  tltxns  cut  your  heating  hill.  I  hey  are  draft- 
proof— hold  cold  air  out;  hot  air  in.  Smaller  heating 
units  can  Ire  used  with  revolving  dextrs.  which  makes 
for  initial  savings. 

Deliveries  After  the  War 

Intindc  revolving  dtxtrs  in  your  after-the-war  plans. 
Investigate  now,  at  your  convenience,  why  revolving 
dtxtrs  are  giving  satisfaction  to  present  users.  Convince 
yourself  thoroughly— and  he  among  the  first  to  get 
revolving  d<x)rs  when  we  again  tan  make  tleliveries. 

Write  for  free  data  folder  and  new  catalog 


DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL 
STEEL  COMPANY 
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3.  No  retailer  shall  pick  up  mer¬ 
chandise  to  be  returned  except: 

a.  Goods  that  are  approximate¬ 
ly  5  pounds  or  more  in 
weight,  or  approximately  54 
inches  or  more  in  circumfer¬ 
ence. 

b.  When  the  goods  have  been 
delivered  in  error. 

4.  These  restrictions  shall  apply 
only  to  the  sale  of  goods  made 
from  a  retail  store  for  jjersonal 
or  household  use.  They  do  not 
apply  to  delivery  of  goods  to 
factories,  warehouses  or  offices; 
or  to  deliveries  by  door-to-door 
canvassers  or  door-to-door  de¬ 
liveries  by  such  persons  as  farm¬ 
ers  and  p>eddlers,  provided  that 
they  carry  the  goods  with  them; 
or  to  deliveries  by  laundries, 
cleaners,  dyers  and  repair  shops. 

5.  These  restriction  on  deliveries 
do  apply  to  deliveries  by  motor 
vehicle,  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
bicycles,  and  persons  on  foot. 
They  do  not  apply  to  deliver¬ 
ies  by  freight,  Railway  Express 
.\gency  or  parcel  post. 

The  program  also  stressed  the 
possibility  of,  and  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  voluntary  action  on  the  pool¬ 
ing  of  deliveries  in  a  community. 

C.O.D.  Restrictions 

As  to  C.  O.  D.’s,  the  program 
initially  proposed: 

1.  No  mail  or  telephone  orders 
totalling  less  than  one  dollar  in 
purchase  value  may  be  delivered 
C.O.D.,  with  the  exception  of 
medicine  and  sick  room  sup¬ 
plies,  p>erishable  goods,  or  maga¬ 
zines  or  p>eriodicals. 

2.  On  merchandise  selected  in  the 
store  and  ordered  sent  C.O.D., 
the  purchaser  shall  be  required 
to  deposit  a  minimum  of  one 
dollar,  or  a  minimum  of  20% 
of  the  sale  price,  whichever 
amount  is  the  greater. 

3.  If  the  first  attempted  C.O.D. 
delivery  is  unsuccessful,  a  sec¬ 
ond  attempt  may  be  made  on 
another  day.  If  this  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  merchandise  shall  be 
returned  to  stock. 

A  Special  Committee,  including 
several  department  store  represen¬ 
tatives,  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  matter  and  report  back  in  the 
afternoon.  This  Committee  pro¬ 
posed  the  following  regulations: 


1.  No  more  than  ilnee  deliveries 
a  week  to  the  same  customer  or 
to  the  same  zone  (instead  of 
route) ,  except  that  under  a 
pool  system  of  operation,  not 
more  than  one  delivery  a  day 
may  lie  allowed.  The  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  regulation  included 
those  mentioned  in  the  original 
proposal  under  Item  (2),  such 
as  perishable  goods,  doctors’ 
prescriptions,  sick  room  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.  This  restriction  shall 
apply  separately  to  bulk  deliver¬ 
ies  and  to  package  deliveries  as 
now  allowed  by  ODT. 

2.  The  committee  approved  the  5 
lb.  limitations  and  the  excep¬ 
tions  thereto  as  originally  pro¬ 
posed  but  added  one  further  ex¬ 
ception,  namely  of  goods  not 
available  at  the  time  of  pur¬ 
chase,  such  as  those  which  must 
l)e  altered  for  the  customer, 
stamped,  or  engraved,  or  other¬ 
wise  processed. 

3.  It  approved  also  the  retnrn  pick¬ 
up  restrictions  as  proposed. 

4.  It  recommended  that  these  re¬ 
strictions  apply  to  personal  pur¬ 
chases  made  in  the  store,  but 
not  phone  or  mail  orders,  ex¬ 
cept  that  no  such  orders  shall  be 
taken  for  delivery  below  a  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  under  .S1.51.  Nor 
shall  they  apply  to  canvassers, 
door-to-door  selling,  laundries, 
cleaners,  dyers,  repair  shops, 
doctors,  prescriptions  or  sick 


room  supplies  or  to  deliveries  to 
warehouses,  factories  or  offices. 

5.  These  delivery  restrictions  shall 
apply  to  deliveries  made  by 
motor  vehicles,  horse-drawn 
vehicles,  bicycles,  and  persons 
on  foot  as  originally  proposed 
but  not  to  shipments  by  freight. 
Railway  Express  .\gency  or  par¬ 
cel  post. 

.\s  to  C.O.D.  restrictions,  the 
Special  Committee  approved  the 
original  projjosals  but  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  purchase  limita¬ 
tion  be  increased  from  $1  to  $1.51 
on  mail  and  telephone  orders. 

Internal  Economies 

The  third  and  last  part  of  the 
Government’s  program  dealt  with 
retailing  services  and  practices  on 
which  no  official  action,  either 
inandatorv  or  permissive,  is  con¬ 
templated  but  which  is  subject  to 
individual  adjustment  by  store 
management.  This  section  out¬ 
lined  pcwsible  management  econo¬ 
mies  which  might  be  affected  on 
many  expense  classifications  co\er- 
ing  such  matters  as  real  estate, 
taxes,  building  and  maintenance, 
buying  costs,  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing,  workrooms,  etc. 

The  Government  is  contemplat¬ 
ing  publishing  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  special  report  as  a  help¬ 
ful  guide  to  stores  in  reducing  oper¬ 
ating  expenses. 


Gable’s  Keeps  in  Touch  With  Its 
Soldiers  and  Sailors 


A  GABLE  GRAM  FROM 
HOME,”  is  the  title  of  a 
house  organ  born  last  month  at 
The  William  F.  Gable  Company, 
Altoona,  Pa.  Its  aims  and  purposes 
are  best  summed  up  in  this  editorial 
in  the  first  number: 

“For  the  first  time  in  the  more 
than  fifty-eight  years  of  its  history, 
The  William  F.  Gable  Company 
launches  a  ‘house  organ’,  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  inter-communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Gable  stores 
and  those  patriotic  young  men  who 
have  gone  into  the  .\rmy.  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  but— first,  before  we  tell  you 
more  about  it,  read  the  following 


fine  greeting  from  the  President  of 
the  Company. 

“  ‘We  want  to  keep  the  lies 
as  close  as  possible  between 
Gable  men  in  the  service  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  Gable  men 
in  the  service  of  the  store  and, 
for  that  reason,  w'e  have  started 
this  “Gable  Gram”,  which  will 
carry  news  from  your  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  rest  of  the  store. 

“  ‘We  are  anxious  to  print 
anything  that  you  would  like 
to  have  printed,  and  if  you  care 
to  send  us  messages  we  will 
print  them  in  the  following 
issues.  We  all  hope  that  you 
will  like  this  new  idea.” 

George  P.  Gable 
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Personnel  Shortages  a  Major  Christmas 
Problem  for  Management 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


in  pariiculiir.  They  selcttccl  a  good- 
looking  part-linier,  already  in  tlieir 
employ,  and  shot  pictures  ol  her 
daily  routine,  from  the  time  she 
left  tor  work  in  the  morning, 
through  her  various  activities  in 
the  store,  and  winding  up  with  her 
return  home  in  the  evening.  'They 
expect  good  results. 

(Clerical  Aid  to  Relieve 
Interviewers 


men’s  and  hoys'  doihing,  anil 
gloves. 

Office  workers  are  equally  difh- 
cult  to  uncover,  particularly  high 
production  stenographers  anil  typ¬ 
ists,  bookkeepers,  and  comptometer 
operators.  In  such  cities  as  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  where  government 
agencies  have  raided  stores  of  their 
clerical  help,  this  is  an  especially 
serious  situation.  Kitchen  and 
restaurant  employees,  particularlv 


help  such  as  tailors,  litters  anil  up¬ 
holsterers. 

Other  job  classifications  men¬ 
tioned  by  stores  which  were  pre¬ 
senting  headaches  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  rush  were  stock  boys,  ware¬ 
house  workers,  ilelivery  men,  ele¬ 
vator  operators,  packers  anil  wrap¬ 
pers,  and  heavy  labor.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  stores  generally 
are  experiencing  a  shortage  of 
supervisory  material  in  addition  to 
rank  and  file  prospects,  and  that 
gooil  training  people,  employment 
interviewers,  junior  executives,  and 
floor  managers  are  hard  to  find. 


Uniloubtedly,  stores  will  have  to 
interview  every  single  person  who 
comes  to  their  employment  railing, 
to  make  certain  that  they  won’t 
“miss  out”  on  a  good  prospect.  And 
Itecause  of  the  many  sub-standard, 
inexperienced,  and  frequently  older 
or  younger  applicants  who  are  un¬ 
suited  for  retail  work,  the  employ¬ 
ment  interviewer  must  increase  the 
number  of  people  she  sees  daily. 
Consequently,  stores  report  that 
they  are  giving  their  interviewers 
additional  clerical  aid,  to  relieve 
them  of  such  responsibilities  as  rec¬ 
ord  keeping,  filing,  etc.  This  will 
step-up  the  number  of  people  who 
can  be  seen  across  the  railings  daily, 
and  the  interviewer  will  be  avail¬ 
able  at  all  hours  of  the  day  to  talk 
with  whoever  applies. 

.Although  there  has  been  talk  in 
several  communities  of  stores  “pool¬ 
ing”  their  “extra”  employees,  this 
has  not  been  done  to  any  extent. 
Several  stores  reported  that  they 
had  adopted  such  a  plan  in  the 
past  and  that  it  had  worked  out 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  success 
for  individual  store  events  or  sales. 
However,  it  was  not  thought  to  be 
a  feasible  idea  for  the  Christmas 
Holiday  season,  since  all  stores 
need  help  at  this  time. 

Specialists  Hard  to  Find 

Because  retailers  are  having  to 
depend  more  and  more  on  inex¬ 
perienced  applicants  for  their  job 
replacements,  all  specialists,  in  both 
selling  and  non-selling  divisions, 
are  difficult  to  find.  Departments 
requiring  skill  or  a  knowledge  of 
fitting,  in  particular,  are  among  the 
hardest  to  staff.  The  toughest  sell¬ 
ing  job  classifications  are  shoes, 
millinery,  ready-to-wear,  corsets. 


waitresses  and  bus  boys,  present  a 
problem  too.  One  Baltimore  firm 
reports  that  they  lost  eight  of  their 
crack  waitresses  in  one  day.  Repair 
and  service  men,  those  skilled  in 
general  appliances,  railio,  and 
watchmaking,  were  noted  to  be  on 
the  scarce  side,  as  were  workroom 


Supervisory  Resources 

To  counteract  this  shortage  of 
supervisory  help,  particularly  for 
the  holiday  season,  stores  are  draft¬ 
ing  superior  salespeople  and  heads 
of  stock  to  take  over  section  man¬ 
agers’  jobs,  or  they  are  transferring 


PLAN  OF  ACTION. 

to  reduce  your  overhead  expense  J 


Oyer 600 Stores  Now  Obtain 
Remarkable  Daily  Sayings! 

Necessitates  No  Changes  in  Present  Methods 


HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  save 
money  on  your  everyday  needs  in  the 
line  of  supplies  .  .  .  actual  cash  savings 
that  you  are  unknowingly  wasting  by 
purchasing  independently. 

Every  day  this  office  receives  and  places 
orders  for  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
all  kinds  of  supplies  used  in  normal  store 
operation  and  maintenance.  TImm  orders 
or*  placed  only  after  a  definite  saving 
is  assured  on  each  and  every  item  on 
the  order. 

Do  you  buy  these  items?  Salesbooks, 
Printed  Forms,  Envelopes,  Office  Supplies; 
Tags,  Pin-tickets,  Size  Dividers,  Garment 
Hangers,  Ready-to-Wear  Supplies;  Labels; 
Display  and  Sign  Materials;  Mailing  and 
Addressing  needs;  Paper  Bags,  Twine, 
Gummed  Tape;  Cleaning  Supplies  and 
thousands  of  others. 


Purchases  of  all  store  requirements  of 
this  type  have  been  coordinated  by  us 
into  an  automatic  cost  control  plan,  and 
you  can  now  get  immediately  the  benefits 
of  the  largest  centralized  buying  service 
in  America. 

This  automatic  cost  control  plan  is  called 
the  CLEARING  HOUSE  PLAN  in  which 
you  can  enroll  every  one  in  your  organi¬ 
zation  who  buys  supplies.  You  don't 
change  your  present  buying  setup  .  .  . 
you  sign  no  contract  or  agreement  .  .  . 
you  pay  absolutely  nothing  except  half 
of  the  actual  cash  taviugs  made  for  you. 

Write  today — now — without  further  delay, 
for  a  packet  of  Postage  Free  Envelopes 
that  will  enable  you  to  start  using  us 
without  a  penny  spent  in  postage.  This 
plan  is  endorsed  by  efficiency  experts  and 
will  be  approved  by  your  accountants. 


@  Write  for  enrollment  blank  and  complete  details 

NATIONAL 

SUPPLY  BUYING  AGENCY 
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heads  of  stcK'k  and  assistant  buyers 
from  slow  departments  to  busier 
departments,  where  their  assistance 
is  more  needed. 

Undoubtedly,  more  women  than 
ever  before  will  be  used  in  service 
positions,  as  will  “plus-40”  men. 
School  teachers,  college  students, 
and  ministers  are  excellent  re¬ 
sources.  (4ne  store  in  Maine  writes: 
"VVe  found  that  teachers  made  ex¬ 
cellent  section  managers  this  sum¬ 
mer.  'I'hey  l(K>ked  resjxmsible 
even  though  they  were  unfamiliar 
with  store  operation  and  adapted 
themselves  very  quickly.  If  the 
schools  close  early,  as  we  hope,  we 
shall  do  this  again.” 

I'his  same  store  has  also  con¬ 
tacted  former  employees,  now 
housewives,  and  has  found  that  on 
the  basis  of  helping  in  a  w'ar  emer¬ 
gency,  many  are  willing  to  come  in 
temporarily. 

I'raining  for  these  new,  and  fre¬ 
quently  inexperienced  persons,  is 
being  intensified,  and  for  the  first 
time,  personnel  executives  in  some 
stores  are  making  job  analyses  of 
these  supervisory  jobs,  and  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  organize  their  results 
into  complete  and  thorough  train¬ 
ing  manuals.  In  addition,  more 
time  is  being  spent  in  class  room 
training  for  these  people,  generally 
one  full  week  of  instruction  and 
observation,  before  they  are  sent 
on  the  fUxrr  as  apprentices  to  an 
already  exjx.‘rienced  siqx'tvisor. 

Several  stores,  in  such  cities  as 
Milwaukee,  Los  Angeles,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  Hartford  mentioned 
the  use  of  the  George-Deen  special 
war-time  training  program  “d”, 
both  for  the  older  members  of  their 
supervisory  staff,  and  for  their 
trainees.  This  is  basically  a  course 
in  leadership  and  supervisory  tech¬ 
niques  and  emphasizes  “How  to 
'leach  an  Employee.”  It  is  given 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education, 
and  is  available  to  all  department 
heads  of  retail  organizations.  Stores 
in  cities  where  this  program  has  not 
yet  gotten  under  way,  can  arrange 
for  classes  through  their  State  Sup¬ 
ervisor  of  Distributive  Education. 

Initial  Training  Intensified 

Training  directors,  generally, 
have  found  it  necessary  to  intensi¬ 
fy,  and  in  many  cases,  lengthen 
their  initial  training  instruction  for 


new  employees.  I  he  many  below- 
par  applicants  and  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  young  people  with  no  retail 
background  whatsoever,  make  this 
mandatory.  .\t  the  same  time,  sys¬ 
tem  is  being  pared  down  to  its  bare 
essentials,  and  many  of  the  more 
complicated  transactions  are  being 
simplified  or  eliminated. 

Some  stores  have  found  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  concentrate  on  basic 
salescheck  training  only,  depending 
uj>on  department  heads  and  section 
managers  to  write  up  the  more 
complicated  transactions.  What¬ 
ever  the  indi\  idual  api)roach,  how¬ 
ever,  stores  are  almost  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  more  time  and 
attention  will  have  to  be  given 
these  trainees. 

Several  training  directors  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  were  expanding 
their  initial  training  from  one  to 
two  days,  and  were  ctmcentrating 
on  elementary  salesmanship,  as  well 
as  on  system,  and  were  depending 
on  their  sponsors  and  heads  of 
stock  to  handle  merchandise  in¬ 
formation. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  which  are  using  home 
study  plans  this  year.  .Although 
the  purpose  of  such  a  program  in 
the  past  has  been  to  facilitate  train¬ 
ing  ami  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  the  classixKmi,  many 
stores  report  that  tiiis  year  they 
will  increase  the  number  of  days 
in  the  classroom,  as  well  as  utiliz¬ 
ing  home  study  manuals. 

Cireater  emphasis  is  also  being 
placed  on  review  classes  for  older 
employees,  to  make  sure  that  their 
grasp  of  system  is  complete,  since 
the  burden  of  helping  the  new  em¬ 
ployee  will  fall  largely  upon  more 
ex  per  ienced  sa  1  espet  )ple . 

Sponsor  Training 

In  addition  to  intensifying  initial 
training  and  simplifying  system, 
stores  generally  are  depending 
upon  their  sponsors  for  the  bulk 
of  their  supervisory  and  “on  the 
job”  training.  In  both  selling  and 
non-selling  divisions,  the  resjmnsi- 


SITUATION  WANTED 

JUNIOR  EXECUTIVE-31,  married, 
dependents.  Eleven  years  large  de¬ 
partment  store  experience.  Thorough 
knowledge  receiving,  order-filling, 
marking.  .Accustomed  to  responsibility. 
Own  car;  will  travel.  .A-10-42. 


bilities  of  this  group  have  tieen  ex¬ 
tended  and  stores  are  concentrating 
on  s{)onsor  manuals  and  merchan¬ 
dise  information  bulletins  to  en¬ 
able  them  t<j  give  accurate  in¬ 
struction  to  new  people  in  their 
respective  departtnents.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  sponsors  are  being  relieved 
of  extra  departmental  detail,  such 
as  stock-care,  to  |)ermit  them  more 
time  for  their  s[x>nsorship.  They 
receive  additional  comjx;nsation 
for  each  new  person  trained,  and 
generally,  either  a  wage  or  selling 
cpiota  adjustment  is  made  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  their  loss  in  sales. 

Dress  Regulations 

There  has  been  a  considerable 
easing  up  of  employee  regulations 
in  stores  throughout  the  country. 
Many  dress  requirements  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside  and  stores 
which  heretofore  insisted  on  black  ' 
or  navy,  now  have  added  such  other 
colors  as  dark  green,  brown,  wine, 
purple,  grey,  and  beige.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  stores  are  relenting  and  per¬ 
mitting  their  salesgirls  to  appear  in 
suits,  and  in  some  cases,  in  skirts 
and  blouses— demanding  only  a 
“l)usiness-like  and  neat  appear¬ 
ance.”  Leg  make-up  has  also  been 
recognized  by  some  stores,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  executives  have  Iwcn  forced 
to  gi\e  a  nod  of  approval  or  look 
the  other  way  when  their  em- 
plovees  begin  ap|x‘aring  minus  ho¬ 
siery.  This  practice  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  parts  of  the  south  and 
mid-west  where  mild  weather  con¬ 
tinues  during  winter  months.  Socks 
are  still  talxx)  on  selling  floors,  al¬ 
though  slacks  and  jeep  uniforms 
are  a  common  practice  in  marking 
and  receiving  and  stock  rooms. 

Employee  Benehts 

Store  thinking  at  the  moment 
does  not  point  toward  a  general 
extension  of  Avelfare  benefits  to  tem¬ 
porary  and  part-time  employees,  al¬ 
though  some  organizations  are 
waiving  their  normal  requirements 
for  a  waiting  period  before  issuing 
discount  pri\ileges,  and  are  giving 
the  regular  10,  15,  or  20  per  cent 
reduction  to  their  Christmas  extras 
on  each  day's  work.  .A  lew  stores 
also  indicated  that  Christmas  ex¬ 
tras  would  be  included  in  all  spe¬ 
cial  employee  or  C4iristmas  bonuses, 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  time  worked. 
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THE  COLUMN 

TAKES  ANOTHER  WAR  WORKER  OUT  OF  ACTION 


This  man  was  injured  by  Hitler’s  powerful  ally.  He  was 
hurt  through  the  carelessness  of  another  worker.  He  was 
taken  out  of  action  by  the  7th  Column. 

The  7th  Column  strikes  ruthlessly  at  our  war  plants  .  .  . 
injures  thousands  of  skilled  workers  .  .  .  delays  the  delivery 
of  guns  and  planes  and  tanks  and  ships. 

The  7th  Column  wrecks  the  cars  and  trucks  and  buses 
needed  to  keep  America  on  the  job  .  .  .  destroys  tons  of 
precious  metal  and  rubber. 

The  7th  Colunm  bums  down  our  homes  and  factories  with 
greater  fury  than  the  worst  aerial  bombardment  ever  known. 

The  7th  Column  fills  our  hospitals  with  victim  after 
victim  .  .  .  taxes  the  time  and  skill  of  overworked  doctors 
and  surgeons. 

The  7th  Column  is  the  hidden  enemy  within  our  ranks 
...  a  destroyer  of  human  lives,  valuable  property,  priceless 
time. 

The  7th  Column  is  Carelessness,  and  it  must  be  driven 
out  of  America. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  an  accident  was  a  personal  matter. 
It  was  your  hard  luck  —  or  the  other  fellow’s.  Now  all  that 
is  changed.  America  needs  every  man.  America  needs  every 
car.  America  needs  every  bit  of  housing. 


Smash  the  Jtt*  COLUMN  . . .  Help  Win  the  War 

By  working  to  drive  out  the  7th  Colunm  you  will  be  help¬ 
ing  to  win  the  war.  You  will  join  with  others  to  prevent 
untold  human  suffering.  And  you  will  help  to  reduce  in¬ 
surance  costs,  for  when  accidents  are  cut,  insurance  costs 
come  down. 

Smashing  the  7th  Column  begins  at  home.  Don’t  leave  the 
job  to  others.  Don’t  say,  “I’m  always  careful.”  Most  acci¬ 
dents  happen  to  people  who  never  had  an  accident  before. 

What  You  Can  Do  to  Help 

Wanting  to  prevent  accidents  and  fires  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  stopping  them.  But  every  patriotic  American  should 
also  know  how  to  avoid  them.  From  its  experience  protect¬ 
ing  3,000,000  workers  and  300,000  car  and  home  owners  from 
accidents  and  property  losses.  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  has  prepared  a  wartime  book.  It  lists  the  common- 
sense  precautions  which  you  can  take  to  avoid  accidents — 
at  home,  on  the  highway,  and  in  your  business. 

Write  today  to  Liberty  Mutual,  175  Berkeley  Street, 
Boston.  Ask  for  your  free  copy  of  the  booklet,  “Smash  the 
7th  Column  .  .  .  and  Help  Win  the  War.” 


for  the  sale  of  PATTERNS  and  PIECE  GOODS 


if  SIMPLICITY  .  .  .  World’s  Largest  Selling  Patterns 

if  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  .  .  .  America’s  Leading  Home  Magazine 

if  HARPER’S  BAZAAR  .  .  .  America’s  Foremost  Fashion  Authority 


Here  is  a  combination  that  every  pattern  and  fabric 
buyer  will  recognize  as  the  most  powerful  in  the 
country. 

To  the  nation-wide  popularity  of  Simplicity  Pat¬ 
terns  has  been  added  the  consumer  impact  of  "Good 
Housekeeping"  Magazine's  millions  of  readers,  and 
the  fashion  prestige  of  Harper's  BAZAAR. 

Every  month  these  two  leading  American  publi¬ 
cations  will  feature  Simplicity  Patterns  exclusively. 

"Good  Housekeeping"  Magazine  is  featuring  and 
will  continue  to  feature,  editorially,  four  pages  of 


Simplicity  Patterns  every  month. 

Beginning  with  the  October  issue  Harper's 
BAZAAR  is  devoting  two  pages  each  issue  to  Sim¬ 
plicity  Patterns— illustrating  them  in  full  color  and 
in  black  and  white  photography. 

Both  publications  reach  an  audience  of  millions 
of  pattern  and  piece  goods  customers— the  most 
desirable  cross  section  of  purchasing  power  in 
America. 

Your  sales  of  Simplicity  Patterns  is  now  reflecting 
the  promotional  power  of  this  combination. 


SIMPLICITY  PATTERN  CO.,  INC.,  200  MADISON  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 

World’s  largest  Pattern  Company 


M 


